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Ring spinning in a modern Lancashire mill. 





Cotton Board Copyright Manchester 


Face Challenging Difficulties 


T THE END OF 1946, the first full 

year of peace, important British tex- 
tile industries still struggled with prob- 
lems as burdensome as any experienced 
during the war. Moved alike by the com- 
pulsion to refill vital export pipe lines 
and the necessity of supplying at least 
the minimum needs of the home popula- 
tion, they virtually have been unable to 
accomplish either satisfactorily. The 
outlook for 1947 seems equally unfavor- 
able. Recent reports indicate that it 
may become necessary to import Japa- 
nese cotton cloth for finishing in Lan- 
cashire and reexport to Empire markets. 
Also, there is the possibility that fine cot- 
ton yarns may be brought in from Ger- 
many for use in the Nottingham lace 
and net industry: already the services 
of the Germans are being utilized in the 
combing of wool tops and spinning of 
wool yarns. 

Unquestionably this is a situation cal- 
culated to cause distinct concern. Japan 
was Britain’s principal prewar competi- 
tor; Germany, a substantial market for 
fine cotton yarns of British manufacture. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that out- 
put of cotton yarns in 1946, though 12 
percent greater than in 1945, was still 40 
percent below the 1938 figure; cotton- 
cloth production was approximately 
half the prewar level. The wool industry 
was geared to an output 40 percent over 
1945 but at the close of the year still 
lagged 20 percent behind prewar pro- 
duction. Clothing rationing and price 
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Problems Persist, Hurdles Loom. 


But Alert Spirit Rules 


By Mary E. Poor, Textile and Leather Division, Office of International 


Trade, Department of Commerce 


controls continue today as stern re- 
minders that the war from an economic 
standpoint is not yet over. 

The export goal was far from being 
reached. Cotton-yarn exports in 1946 
were less than one-sixth and cloth ex- 
ports only about 37 percent of the 1938 
figure, while wool-yarn shipments to- 
taled only 50 percent of the prewar av- 
erage 1935-38 and wool cloth 65 percent. 


Manpower Problem Vital 


One of the principal problems com- 
mon to all branches of the industry cen- 
ters around the supply of labor—a 
chronic deficit dating back to the begin- 
ning of the war. Moreover, manpower 
promises to be the shortest commodity 
in this field for at least the next 10 years, 
so there would appear to be little basis 
for hope of any substantial improvement. 
During 1946 employment in the cotton- 
textile industry was down 88,000—from 
344,000 to 256,000. The working force in 
clothing manufactories decreased by 
125,000—from 587,000 to 462,000. Wool 
manufacturers, taken collectively, gained 
a few workers during the year, 164,000 
having been employed in November 1946 
as compared with 141,000 in January of 
the same year, but continued losses of 
women workers, who form the bulk of 
employees in the worsted spinning sec- 
tion, created an impenetrable bottleneck 
in the production of many types of wool 
manufactures. 


According to reliable trade estimates, 
the percentage increases needed in man- 
power to reach mid-1939 levels alone are 
34 percent in the cotton industry, 28 per- 
cent in the wool industry, 20 percent in 
silk and rayon, 56 percent in hosiery and 
knitting, 28 percent in textile finishing, 
and 27 percent in clothing. However, 
with the shortening of the workweek late 
in 1946 and the enactment of legislation 
in April 1947 which raises the compulsory 
school age to 15 years, any prospect of 
an early solution to the problem appears 
to be temporarily blighted. 

Insofar as Britain’s cotton industry is 
concerned, many of its problems exist as 
a direct result of official measures taken 
in the war years. Vital though the re- 
cruitment of war workers was in 1941, 
the then-prevalent policy of concen- 
trating production of cotton goods into 
nucleus mills in order to release labor 
for munitions brought about grave 
shortages of cotton operatives even for 
the nucleus mills and dispersed skilled 
cotton workers. 

Throughout 1946, the industry made 
every effort to get these workers back 
and to recruit others, particularly for the 
spinning section, but with little success. 
As a consequence the bottleneck in yarn 
production continued to harass all 
cotton-yarn-consuming interests and 
visibly hampered them in their struggle 
to raise production to a level more con- 
sistent with home and export demand. 
Wages were increased, and, toward the 
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Country of destination 











































































Eire 

British West Africa 
Union of South Africa 
India 

Hong Kong 
Australia 

Canada 

Other British countries 
Sweden 

Greece 

rurkey 

China 

United States 
Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Norway 

Denmark 

Poland 
Netherlands 
Belgium 

France 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Rumania 

Finland 

Lithuania 
Germany 
Switzerland 

Italy 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Japan. 

Other foreign countries 


Total 


United 
Piece 


TABLE 2. 
Cotton 


Country of destination 


Eire 

Malta and Gozo 

Cyprus 

Palestine 

British West Africa 

Union of South Africa 

Southern Rhodesia 

British East Africa 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Aden and dependencies 

India 

Burma 

British Malaya 

Ceylon 

Hong Kong 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Canada 

British West Indies 

British Guiana 

Other British countries 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 

Portugal 

rurkey 

Syria and the Lebanon 

Egypt 

Morocco 

French West and Equatorial 
Africa 

Madagascar 

Belgian Congo 


zambique) 

aq 
Iran 
Netherlands Indies 
Philippine Islands 
China i : 
United States 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Guatemala 
El Salvador 
Colombia _. 
Venezuela 
, = 
ae 
Brazil ___- 
Uruguay 
Argentina... 
Italy. 
Norway 
Iceland 
Denmark 
Poland _____- 
Netherlands 
Be!gium 
France a 
Yugoslavia 
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Kingdom 
Cotton Yarn, 1938 and 1946 


Kingdom 
Goods, 1938 and 1946 


Portuguese East Africa (Mo- 


1938 


Pounds 
6, 187, 500 
787, 500 
2, 733, 300 
5, 304, 400 
1, 470, 400 
6, 540, 200 
3, 597, 300 
1, 284, 200 
4, 183, 400 
659, 300 
23, 900 
313, 500 
579, 500 
1, 428, 500 
2, 631, 200 
4,170, 100 
3, 411, 000 
3, O86, 300 
2, 450, 200 
10, 453, 800 
2. 607, 600 
484, 500 
707. 500 
1, 589, 800 
3, 176, 500 
1, 056, 000 
2, 849, 600 
34, 635, 400 
996, 100 
46, 200 
1, 056, 000 
614, 100 
124, 100 
10, 693, 900 





122, 932, 800 


1938 


Thousands 
of square 
yards 

28, 443 


Exports of 


1946 


Pounds 
594, 500 
530, 100 

5, 094, 500 

144, 000 

, 785, 800 

323, 500 

324, 200 
11, 100 

600 
4, 000 


oe > 


~ 913, 700 


7 107, 800 
7, 500 
118, 100 


137, 800 
124, 400 


30, 700 


242, 200 


ASH, 100 


19, 380, 600 


Erports of 


1946 


Thousands 
of square 
yards 

5. 400 
te) 
, 179 
, 424 
67, Ubb 
76, 002 


1 to 


TABLE 2.—United Kingdom Exports of Cot- 
ton Piece Goods, 1938 and 1946—Con. 
Country of destination 1938 1946 
Thousands Thousands 
of square of square 
yards yards 
Finland 7, 385 
Latvia 3, 212 
Lithuania 4,770 
Germany 26, 592 
Austria 1, 517 
Greece 14, 047 
Rumania 46S 
Other foreign countries 28,112 15, 059 
rotal . 1, 386, 460 13, 287 


end of the year, hours were shortened in 
an effort to attract more workers to the 
industry, whatever the cost. But there 
is still lacking some further incentive 
to maximum productive effort on the 
part of workers, for higher pay in itself 
is insufficient in view of the paucity of 
available consumer goods on which such 
income can be spent. 

An improvement in output in October 
and November 1946, however, brought 
the average weekly production of single 
cotton yarn in the last half of the year 
to 13,000,000 pounds, a slight advance 
on the weekly average of 12,430,009 
pounds in the first half, but average 
weekly output in 1937 had amounted to 
24,000,000 pounds, or nearly twice the 
1946 rate. Although a few mills were 
able to operate at 90 percent or more of 
capacity, many could not achieve even 
50 percent, so the average for the entire 
spinning industry was not more than 65 
to 70 percent of capacity. 

The weaving section, also, was unable 
to operate all of its licensed equipment— 
in many cases because of the scarcity of 
certain counts and qualities of yarn. 
Some increase, however, was recorded 
during the latter months of the year. As 
a result, weekly production which had 
been about 31,000,000 linear yards in the 
first half of 1946 rose to 31,700,000 yards 
in the subsequent 6-month period. 


Cotton-Textile Outlook 


Nevertheless, the outlook at the end 
of the year was not encouraging, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the ex- 
port trade and its overriding importance 
in the national economy. It is in this 
field that the unsatisfactory position of 
cotton textiles is most clearly evident. 
Thus, while shipments of cotton goods 
were greater in volume in 1946 than in 
the previous year (19,400,000 pounds of 
yarn and 513,300,000 square yards of 
piece goods, compared with 16,100,000 
pounds of yarn and 441,100,000 square 
yards of piece goods in 1945) they were 
only a fraction of those in the prewar 
year 1938 (123,000,000 pounds of yarn 
and 1,400,000,000 square yards of cotton 
piece goods). 

On the other hand, although cotton- 
goods exports clearly were far short of 


attaining the target volume of 75 percent 
over prewar considered essential in the 
national economy, it should be added 
that the higher prices obtained for eot- 
ton cloth in 1946 brought the tota] Value 
of shipments to an amount well in eXcess 
of the 1938 figure. 

Aside from these difficulties, cotton 
mills on the whole need re-equipping 
with more modern machinery. High 
costs, however, have deterred all but the 
wealthiest firms from placing orders for 
new machinery. Finally, in December 
1946, the Government came to the rescue 
with an offer of substantial financia) 
help—to an extent of 25 percent of the 
cost—in the re-equipment of the spin- 
ning section. Attached to this offer, 
however, was the stipulation that the in- 
dustry voluntarily consolidate its numer. 
ous small mills into maneuverable units 
of 500,000 or more mule-equivalent 
spindles and, upon an affirmative vote 
from the operatives, agree to institute a 
double-shift program. 


Forward Step Taken 


As of March 22, 1947, delegates to a 
special conference of cotton trade-union 
leaders voted in the majority to accept 
the principle of double-shift operations 
and redeployment of labor as part of the 
plan. It was suggested that the re- 
grouping of mills might be based on geo- 
graphic proximity or on similarity of 
technical and commercial interests but 
that in any case consolidation and mod- 
ernization should precede the introduc- 
tion of extra shifts so that redeployment 
on old machinery would not become a 
substitute for re-equipment. 

This is an important step forward, for 
it opens the way for the most complete 
and thoroughgoing reorganization since 
the industrial revolution started things 
rolling back in the eighteenth century. 
If carried through in its entirety the plan 
as now conceived will shape the destiny 
of this industry for years to come. 


Wool Situation Today 


In wool, as in cotton, the two out- 
standing inter-related problems which 
dominated the industry during 1946 were 
the urgent need for increased produc- 
tion and an acute and continued short- 
age of labor. Because of the slow ex- 
pansion of manpower, it proved impos- 
sible to catch up with production and 
shorten the period between date of con- 
tract and date of delivery. As a result, 
undelivered orders continued to pile up 
throughout the year, constituting a seri- 
ous handicap to future planning. 

An estimate made late in 1946 rated 
machinery activity during the year at 
60 to 70 percent of capacity, and an offi- 
cial production survey indicated that in 
July and August total output of the in- 
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dustry was at a rate of about 75 percent 
of the 1935-38 annual average. How- 
ever, by late 1946 per-man-hour pro- 
duction had dropped 20 percent in com- 
parison with 1939. 

To catch up with arrears and bring 
production into relationship with de- 
mand, the industry considered at the 
year-end that it needed no less than 
50,000 additional workers and a consid- 
erably larger individual output per man- 
hour. 

Although the year witnessed some in- 
crease in the total output of wool goods, 
much of it, perforce, had to go to the 
home trade to honor outstanding cloth- 
ing coupons. Consequently, the quan- 
tity available for export was somewhat 
disappointing. Even so, the wool in- 
dustry generally speaking fared better 
than the cotton industry. Yarns ex- 
ported to all destinations in 1946 
amounted to 15,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of nearly 100 percent over the 
shipments of 8,000,000 pounds annually 
during the period 1943-45, but less than 
40 percent of the 1935-38 average of 43,- 
500,000 pounds. 

Woolen and worsted cloth shipments, 
on the other hand, were relatively 
nearer to the goal, having amounted to 
73,000,000 square yards in 1946 compared 


Taste 3.—United Kingdom Euwaports of 
Rayon Yarn, 1938 and 1946 


Country of destination 1938 1946 

I 1 Pound 
Eir 292, 309 
Palestine 304, 457 
Australia 2, 232, 40. 6, 556, 684 
Canada 4, 079, 165 

British India 126, 268 

Other British countri 1, 280, 81S 1, 923, 756 
Portugal 106, 932 
Egypt 268, 913 
Chile 157,179 
Uruguay 145, O51 
Argentina 142, O61 
Other foreign countr G14. 750 1, 716, 352 
rotal 7, 554, 239 | 15, 693, 759 
Taste 4.—United Ningdom Earports of 


Rayon Piece Goods and Mirtures, 1938 
and 1946 






Country of destinatior 1U38 1946 

S re vard Square 

yards 
Eire 1, USS, 219 2, 493, 756 
Palestine IS, 520 1, 321, 532 
British West Afric 5, O48, GSS 
Union of South Africa 10, 561, 765 | 23, 602, 540 
Southern Rhodesia 161,370 9Ob, 741 
British East Africa 58, O10 S78, 362 
India ‘ 753, 706 3, O17, 176 
Australia 11, 926, 383 $3, 896, 138 
New Zealand 4,096, 907 | 11,013, 529 
Canada 1, 849, 491 414, 271 
British West Indies 2, 38, 371 
British Guiana 321, 904 705, 143 
Other British count: 12, 609, 742 5, 728, 735 
Iceland 365, 205 
Syria and the Lebanor 14, 273 1, 481, 162 
egypt : 6, 658, 255 
Iraq 3, S59 741, 819 
Uruguay 57, 394 667, 470 

Denmark 2, 308, 477 : 

Netherland $25, 327 

Argentina 921, 675 24, 870 
Other foreign countric 8, OS1, 234 3, 779, 555 
rotal 60, 708, 256 (111, 373, 318 
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with an average of 110,000,000 yards in 
the period 1935-38. Of these, however, 
70 percent went to countries within the 
Empire, chiefly Canada and South 
Africa. 


Bright Spot: Rayon 


Rayon may well be described as the 
one bright spot on an otherwise gloomy 
horizon, for, in marked contrast to the 
cotton and woolen production doldrums, 
rayon-filament and staple-fiber output 
in 1946 shot up 30 percent over that of 
1945 (113,000,000 pounds of filament and 
73,000,000 pounds of staple fiber, com- 
pared with 90,000,000 pounds of filament 
and 56,300,000 pounds of staple fiber in 
1945). At the end of the year produc- 
tion was fully 50 percent above the level 
of 1938. In this section, too, labor 
seemed to be less of a problem. Al- 
though the prewar figure of 23,000 had 
dropped to 18,500 by 1944, by August 
1946 employment had risen again to 
23,500. 

On more than one occasion this ver- 
satile fiber has come to the rescue of 
other industries. The cotton industry, 
for example, was turning out an average 
of 726,000 pounds of spun-rayon yarns 
and mixtures weekly during the last 6 
months of 1946, compared with 620,000 
pounds per week in the first half of the 
year, an increase of 17 percent, while the 
weaving section’s weekly output of rayon 
and mixed rayon-and-cotton fabrics av- 
eraged 6500,000 yards in the first 6 
months and 7,000,000 yards in the July— 
November period. 

In Northern Ireland’s linen industry, 
too, the production of rayon cloth is 
playing an increasingly large role; by 
the end of the year 25 percent of the 
industry’s working looms were devoted 
to the manufacture of rayon fabrics. 
Even the jute industry has turned to 
rayon. Although Dundee interests have 
given no indication that they intend to 
abandon jute as the mainstay of their 
production, it is believed that staple fiber 
and similar synthetics which are suit- 
able for working on jute machinery will 
enable them to produce a wider range 
of fabrics than in the past. They hope, 
thereby, to offset in some degree the 
higher relative cost of jute production. 

The course of rayon in the tire-cord 
field has been nothing short of remark- 
able. In 1939 there was little or no pro- 
duction of rayon tire fabric, but by early 
1944 it amounted to 10,000,000 pounds 
monthly and at the beginning of 1946 
the rate of output was approximately 
double the 1944 figure. 

Shipments of rayon yarns and fabrics 
have gone a long way in making up the 
deficit on the textile export ledger. In 
1946 exports of rayon piece goods exclu- 
sive of mixtures (98,450,000 square 
yards) were 17 percent greater than in 
1945 (84,190,000 square yards) and more 


TABLE 5,—United Kingdom Exports of 
Woolen and Worsted Yarns, 19388 and 
1946 * 

WOOLEN 


| 
Country of destination 1938 1946 


| 
| Thousands | Thousands 
| of pounds | of pounds 


Eire : iene 1, 015 306 
Canada. ...-.--. - wal 661 | 199 
Other British countries__- | 269 754 
Other foreign countries | 2, 945 | 785 

Total : - 4, 890 2, 044 

WORSTED 

Eire 2, 472 | 330 
Union of South Africa_- ial 710 | 2, 766 
PO no 0-8 e 206 | 875 
New Zealand..-._---- 392 615 
Canada_.-.- ore aoe 1, 692 | 3, 308 
Other British countries___- | 598 | 838 
Sweden... esate 843 | 462 
Norway..-. : = 880 | 286 
Denmark ok | 1, 563 | 513 
Netherlands _ 1, 091 | 268 
Belgium -_ _--- 278 | 75 
France : 273 | 10 
Greece _ - 4 1, 508 | 75 
Egypt.--- i | 361 | 330 
Other foreign countries 10, 036 | 807 

Total Sates toad 22, 903 | 11, 558 


! Does not include yarns of other animal hairs for 
which no country distribution is available. 


TABLE 6.—United Kingdom Exports of 
Woolen and Worsted Piece Goods, 1938 
and 1946 


| Woolen cloth | Worsted cloth 
Country of destination | | 


1938 | 1946 | 1938 1946 
Thou-| Thou-| Thou-| Thou- 
sands | sands | sands | sands 

of of of of 
square | square | square | square 
yards | yards | yards | yards 





Eire 4, 987 963 67 
Cyprus 289 239 196 
Palestine 165 | 394 236 
British West Africa 291 392 123 
Union of South Africa 4, 320 | 7,918 4,152 
India 2,071 | 3,477 1, 143 
Hong Kong-. > 690 559 305 
Australia _ - 1,083 | 1, 756 415 
New Zealand 2, 266 | 2, 212 740 
Canada 8, O86 | 9, 046 5, 611 
British West Indies 535 358 114 
Other British countries. _| 1,755 | 1, 480 7 | 
Finland 1, 020 42 47 
Sweden 946 540 227 
Norway 481 783 451 
Iceland 2 176 72 
Denmark 3,575 | 3,137 921 
Netherlands 2416 | 1,355 451 
Belgium 921 729 89 
France 1, 161 825 118 
Switzerland 672 340 186 
Italy 372 
Hungary 178 
Czechoslovakia 640 2¢ 23 
Greece 375 | 1,202 343 
Turkey 176 53 81 
Egypt 1,643 | 1, 162 802 
China 360 | 1, 286 209 
United States 3, 681 2, 444 SS4 
Cuba 875 123 140 
Colombia 354 82 46 
Venezuela 376 96 212 64 
Chile 809 226 533 186 
Brazil 95 117 147 77 
Argentina. _. 5, 588 755 | 5,613 663 
Uruguay 485 104 381 $1 
Other foreign countries 5. 169 | 6,674 | 2, 780 2, 376 
Total . 58,908 (51,071 |31,572 | 22,210 


than three times those of 1938 (31,200,- 
000 square yards). Yarn shipments were 
approximately 15 percent larger in vol- 
ume than in 1945 (15,690,000 pounds 
compared with 13,620 000 pounds) and a 
little more than double the 1938 figure 
(7,550,000 pounds). 


(Continued on p. 32) 








United States Trade With India 


Reaches Unprecedented Levels 


Recent Figures Show Growth as New Regimes ‘Take Shape 


HE YEAR 1946 set a 

United States trade with India de- 
spite short supplies and the control ex- 
ercised over imports and exports in both 
countries. The year may be a turning 
point in this trade, as businessmen in 
both countries show an increased inter- 
est in trading with one another. Coin- 
ciding as this does with the creation of 
an Interim Government composed of In- 
dians, the trends of trade as indicated 
in 1946 warrant careful study as a guide 
to the future of Indo-American trade 
relations. 


India’s Positive Balance 


Notwithstanding numerous reports to 
the contrary, India continues to enjoy a 
positive balance of merchandise trade 
with the United States, just as it has 
‘each year since 1904 when India began 
to be listed separately in United States 
trade statistics. In 1946, United States 
non-lend-lease exports to India came to 
$170,729,000, against imports of $237,- 
664,000. Included in the former figure 
are $3,325,000 worth of goods sent by 
private relief agencies and by UNRRA 
for which no dollar exchange was re- 
quired; when this is deducted from the 
export figure, there remains a surplus 
of $70,260,000 accruing to India’s credit 
from merchandise trade. As indicated 
in table 1, lend-lease shipments dwindled 
and came to an end in 1946—amounting 
in all to only $10,271,000, nearly all of 
which consisted of foodstuffs. 

Cash-purchase exports from. the 
United States to India in 1946 were far 
greater in value than those of any pre- 
vious year. The highest annual average 
for 5-year periods since 1911 was 
$53,512,000 in 1926-30, and the highest 
value in any single year was $99,828,000 
in 1920. Aside from the abnormally 
large shipments of foodstuffs in 1946, 
amounting to $73,797,000 (foodstuffs had 
shown little increase after World War I), 
our exports of other classes of goods in 
1946 amounted to $96,930,000. It should 
be added, however, that India would 
probably have spent more dollars for 
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record for 


By D. A. Kearns-Preston, British Commonwealth Division, With ( oopera- 


tion of Grace A. Wirnerow, Special Projects Division, Office of Inter. 


national Trade, Department of Commerce 


products other than food had the need 
for food not been so urgent. 

On the import side, the annual average 
for the 5 years 1926-30 was almost the 
same as that for 1941-45, but the highest 
value in any previous year falls far short 
of the $237,664,000 reported for 1946. In 
1920, the previous high year, we pur- 
chased $176,074,000 worth of goods from 
India. Only the 
controls and quotas in India prevented 
our purchases in 1946 from being much 


restraints of export 


Trade by Commodities 


Commodity trade is shown in tables 2 
and 3 Foodstuffs, principally grains. 
were the leading exports to India in 1946. 
Except under lend-lease, India had not 
previously turned to the United States 
for foodstuffs, but the extremely serious 
food shortage in India and the lack of 


Figures on the trade in most of 


commodities in 1942-44 are 


these 
shown on pages 





50 and 51 of ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
greater than they were. July 20, 1946 
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supplies from nearby producing areas 
made imports from the United States im- 
perative in 1946. It is believed that 
India will buy as much grain from us in 

1947, subject, of course, to the alloca- 
tions of the International Emergency 
Food Council. The situation is abnormal 
and is not to be construed as opening a 
new continuing market for United States 
food products. 

Over a period of years, India will de- 
mand of the United States products ca- 
pable of contributing to the industriali- 
zation of the country. At present India 
imports practically all its machinery, 
vehicles, lubricating oil, copper, rayon 
yarn, films, and much of its industrial 
chemicals, dyestuffs, apparel, wool, and 
even iron and steel-mill products. While 
it is developing its program of industrial 
expansion to overcome its dependence 
on imports in these lines, it will un- 
doubtedly increase imports of commodi- 
ties necessary to that program, particu- 
larly of machinery. 

Consumer goods other than foodstuffs 
also were important in our exports to 
India in 1946. Unmanufactured tobacco 
totaled $9,674,000. Exports of fountain 
and stylographic pens, always supplied to 
India in considerable value in prewar 
years, rose to $3,719,000 in 1946. Photo- 
graphic goods, scientific instruments, 
and office appliances, shown in table 2, 
were among other items that showed 
marked increase over prewar figures. 
Among items included in commodity 
groups in table 2 were radio receiving 
sets valued at $280,000; electrical appli- 
ances, $704,000; electric refrigerators, 
$214,000: non-mechanical] pencils, $930,- 
000; combs, $813,000; lamps, other than 
electric, $192,000; tooth brushes, $209,- 
000: and sewing machines, $54,000. 
Trade in these items increased primarily 
during the latter half of 1946, after India 
allowed some relaxation in its import 
licensing controls. 

Preliminary figures for the first 3 
months of 1947 indicate that this trade 
in consumer goods continued at high 
levels during that period. However, this 
trade after July 1 will be influenced by 
the recently announced import licensing 
policy* designed to curtail imports of 
“certain consumer goods and other non- 
essential goods which have arrived in 
the country {India| in very substantial 
quantities.” 

India’s exports are principally raw or 
semimanufactured materials—a number 
of them of strategic importance in time 
of war. For this reason, bulk sales of 
these commodities became quite common 
during the war period, and Government 
controls more or less dominated all as- 
pects of the trade. Bulk sales have now 
practically disappeared, but Government 





‘For details of this policy see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 31, 1947, p. 15 


June 28. 1947 





Soans photo, Mangalore, India 
Most Americans will be astonished to know that the United States bought from India last year 


nearly $17,000,000 worth of cashew nuts. India’s cashew-nut shipments to this country 
almost equaled in value the tea sales. 


TABLE 2.—lUnited States Raports of Principal Commodities to India and Dependencies, 
Total, 1938, 1945, and 1946, and Cash Purchase, 1945 and 1946 


{In thousands of dollars 


rotal exports, including Cash purchase 
lend lease exports 
Commodity 
1938 1045 1946* 1945 1946* 
Domestic exports, total 33, 377 180, 587 179, 535 67. 426 169, 264 
Foodstutts, total 670 62, 657 &3, 669 5. O67 73, 797 
Meat products 7 2 O57 6 4 6 
Oleomargarine 2.146 125 
Dairy products 1: 23, 187 13, 134 160 7, 408 
Dried and evaporated milk , 19, 493 12, 567 193 6, 955 
Cheese | 3, 416 
Salmon, canned 21 3, 407 is SS 
Eggs, dried n.s.s 621 801 6 5 
Grains and preparations 4} 2, 967 58, 472 594 5, 464 
Corn x 4 8, 104 8, 104 
Grain sorghum 2, 857 2, 857 
W heat 16 394 44,385 394 44, 385 
W heat flour x 3 2, $97 ; 2, 897 
Biscuits and cracker 2, 371 37 2 37 
Ve bles and preparatior 7 17,014 7, 923 187 7, 124 
Canned vegetables 59 7,729 519 11 105 
Dehydrated vegetables n.a 7, 760 7, 385 7, 000 
Fruits and preparations 277 6, 058 2, 612 s60 124 
Malt liquor i) 2,814 100) > 814 100 
Chemicals and related products 5 494 30, 108 18, 151 15, 181 18, 148 
Coal-tar products 246 7, 995 8, 282 6, 920 &, 282 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparation 1, 429 11, 524 5, 708 5, 629 5, 708 
Chemical specialties 261 7, OS6 638 174 635 
Industrial chemicals 286) 1.173 1,151 R40) 1, 151 
Pigments, paints, and varnis! 2s 1 509 Rx 199 829 
Soap and toilet preparation 932 i, 152 1, 527 1. 005 1. 527 
Machinery 4 6, 718 59, 867 13, 170 (), 482 13, 048 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 2,477 | 13, 967 3, 006 2, 474 2.951 
Industrial machinery } G28 39, 877 8, O41 7, 438 &, 896 
Power-generating machinery 135 22, 759 756 S04 756 
Steam locomotives and parts 66 17, 028 329 339 392 
Metalworking machinery including machine tools , 245 3, 133 1, 559 2, 182 1, 513 
Construction and conveying machinery 236 4, 700 615 O11 615 
Mining, well, and pumping machinery 940 2, 634 1, 395 1,129 1, 398 
lextile, sewing, and shoe machinery 176 100 763 490 763 
Air-conditioning and refrigerating equipment and part 214 1652 1, 037 231 1, 037 
Agricultural machinery and implements 313 6, 023 1, 223 570 1, 202 
rractors and parts 235 5, 838 922 473 903 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 1, 803 11, 628 9, 674 9, 57 0, 674 
Metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicle 3, 063 29, 093 6, 487 3, 396 6, 470 
Iron and steel-mill product 1,41 20, 110 918 1, 044 901 
lon and steel advanced manufactures 676 4,818 2, 066 2, 045 2. AAG 
Copper and manufactures 621 3, 844 1, 547 76 1, 547 
Refined copper 133 l 1, 366 x 1, 366 
Wire and cable, insulated 40) 3, 803 157 t] 157 
Zine and manufactures 15 12 82 12 X62 
Petroleum and products 2. 903 26, 319 6, 169 681 6. 169 
Lubricating oils and greas¢ 2, 433 14, 588 5, 993 635 5, 993 
Motor fuels and gasoline 173 | §10,453 ws 
Petroleum jelly 70 63 115 5 115 
Petroleum asphalt 146 1,143 18 13 18 
rextile fibers and manufactures 3, 737 4 O02 5, 534 2, 039 5, 534 
Raw cotton 2, 925 
Cotton manufactures 369 1, 513 OS® 90 688 
Wool manufactures 12 182 89 55 89 
Synthetic textiles and manufactures Is 1, 637 7? 3, 553 6 1, O85 553 
See footnotes at end of table. 





TABLE 2. 


United States Exports of Principal Commodities to India and Dependencies, 
Total, 1938, 1945, and 1946, and Cash Purchase, 1945 and 1946 


Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Total exports, including ‘ash purchase 


lend-leas« exports * 
Commodity 
1938 1945 1946* 1945 1946" 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories___- 5, O72 38, 423 5, 190 1, 420 5, 164 
Motortrucks, busses, and chassis, new -- 2, 351 22, 599 3, O89 1,016 3, O89 
Passenger cars and chassis, new-_-- 1,810 15 1,615 15 1.615 
Parts for replacement 819 14, 782 362 351 336 
Paper, related products, and manufactures 362 7, 306 4,841 4, 606 4, 822 
Fountain and stylographic pens ; 205 282 3,719 281 3,719 
Commodities exported for relief or charity _- ( 299 | *3, 204 1209 | $93,204 
Sawmill products (lumber) - 110 3, 340 2,914 3, O81 2,914 
Boxshooks- _-- 3 3, O81 2, 882 3, O81 2, 882 
Photographie and projection goods 694 1, 570 2, 232 1, 296 2, 232 
Office appliances MS 543 1, 653 2,219 886, 2,035 
Typewriters. . 396 1, 227 1, 905 459 1, 721 
Scientific and professional instruments, apparatus, and supplies 109 1, 469 1, 493 1, 048 1, 491 
Sulfur, crude and refined 59 554 1,149 91 1,149 
Vegetable oils and fats, inedible 3 E70 667 569 665 
Leather belting, new 290 624 549 624 549 
Rubber (natural, allied gums, and synthetic) and manufactures 271 7,181 383 459 37 
Synthetic rubbers 1,215 f 
Automobile tires (casings) S7 4, 864 21 17 14 
Rubber belts and belting 0) 171 113 171 113 
Glass and products , 24 132 310 105 310 
Railway freight cars and parts !° 28 6, 616 22 221 22 
Merchant vessels____ 5, 442 2, 006 
All other nonmilitary United States merchandiss 3, ORO 8, 071 7,002 3, 797 6, GSS 
Military exports ; 139 | 182, 381 787 216 787 
Reexports, total 65 1, 664 1, 466 1, 654 1, Ati 


! Commodity groups are arranged in order of value to total exports in 1946. 
2 Includes private-relief shipments described as “‘commodities exported for relief or charity’ and UN RRA shipments 


as follows: 1945, total, $2,000; 1946, total, $121,000; canned vegetables, $105,000; evaporated milk, $12,000 


modities, $4,000 
> Mainly canned fruits 


* Excludes printing and bookbinding machinery, and offic 
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Almost entirely aviation motor fuels 

6 Not shown separately. 

? Mainly fabrics, although hosiery, yarn, 
§ Mainly food 

* Goods shipped by private relief agencies 
Excludes axles and wheels. 


Mainly parachutes, although not necessarily for military pur 


N. A. Not available 
* Less than 500 dollars 


* Preliminary, subject to revision 


controls continue in the form of export 
licensing, export taxes, quotas, and some 
Government pric2 fixing. These are de- 
signed to protect the home industry or 
to insure an equitable distribution of 
supplies of items which are inadequate to 
meet all demands. It was these restric- 
tions that prevented larger pruchases 
from India by the United States in 1946. 

As usual, jute and jute products were 
our leading imports from India in 1946. 
Valued at $91,608,000, they comprised 38 
percent of the total United States im- 
ports from that country. Leather, furs, 
and hides and skins at $32,413,000 were 
second in value, followed by lac and 
shellac, valued at $19,153,000. Cashew- 
nut imports rose to $16,802,000 in 1946— 
a value almost equal to that of tea, which 
amounted to $16,499,000. Raw cotton 
and cotton waste together’ totaled 
$15,264,000, and unmanufactured wool 
came to $9,572,000. Other items of im- 
portance were mica, Manganese ore, 
precious and semiprecious stones, cocoa- 
fiber pile mats and other articles made 
of cocoa fiber, carpets and rugs, ilmenite, 
lemongrass oil, kadaya, and animal hair. 
The percentage of United States im- 
ports of these products which India sup- 
plies is shown in table 3. 


Trade Prospects 


Any realistic consideration of the pros- 
pects for trade with India must take ac- 


As 


i 


ill other con 


appliances 


und other manufactures are included 


Dose 
1 


count of the political and constitutional 
uncertainties which now prevail within 
the country. It has now been decided 
that India shall be divided into Hindu- 
stan, Pakistan, and possibly, in addition, 
princely States; constitutions have yet 
to be written, and numerous details 
of administration remain to be worked 
out. Since the Interim Government an- 
nounced its new budget with increased 
taxes on business, there have been re- 
ports indicating that some Indian in- 
dustrialists have postponed the imple- 
mentation of industrial 
plans. 


large-scale 


While some commentators may be pre- 
senting an unduly pessimistic outlook 
for India, it cannot be denied that busi- 
nessmen both in India and elsewhere are 
adopting a policy of “wait and see.” 
Many British interests reportedly are 
selling their holdings in India, in antici- 
pation of the day when the constitutions 
will no longer contain the sections on 
“commercial safeguards” for their in- 
vestments. Others are said to be reor- 
ganizing, bringing more Indians into 
active participation, in the obvious hope 
that this will be acceptable under the 
new constitutions. 

Indian businessmen and investors are 
also proceeding with caution and will 
probably continue to pursue this course 
until they receive assurances concerning 
the new Governments’ policies toward 


business enterprise and organization 
They want to know to what extent the 
Government plans to nationalize basic 
industries, whether and along what lines 
private enterprise will be subject to con. 
trol, what fiscal policies are to be insti. 
tuted, and what attitude toward foreign 
capital and participation in the indus- 
tries of India may be expected. Many de. 
sire governmental assistance in the form 
of tariff protection as well as help in ob. 
taining the necessary capital equipment, 

These factors have a direct bearing on 
the type and amount of imports that In. 
dia will seek in the near future. India’s 
plans for industrialization call for exten. 
sive purchases of capital equipment, byt 
no flood of orders is to be expected so long 
as there is internal political uncertainty 
such as exists today. 

Another vital determinant of India’s 
import trade will be the exchange pogj- 
tion. With the elimination of the ster. 
ling area “dollar pool” to which India 
has been a net contributor, dollars re- 
ceived from current trade with the 
United States will be, after July 15 next, 
at the direct disposal of India. To sup. 
plement these accruals India will pre- 
sumably have available whatever remains 
from the $40,000,000 set aside under an 
earlier understanding with the United 
Kingdom as a dollar fund for postwar de- 
velopment. Last fall it was disclosed that 
$28,000,000, of this had then been spent 
on capital goods and ships, and an addi- 
tional amount has in all probability since 
been expended. Finally, India will have 
the right to utilize any portion of current 
sterling receipts in any currency area 
without restriction, and will have the 
same right with respect to such sterling 
as may be released from the accumulated 
balances. 

Preliminary discussions looking to- 
ward a settlement of these balances were 
held in New Delhi in March, and negotia- 
tions will shortly be resumed in London. 
India has long been able to draw upon 
these balances without formal limitation 
for ordinary commercial expenditures in 
the sterling area—a situation conducive 
to the purchase of British goods. Any 
settlement reached must, however, by the 
terms of the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement, provide for the unrestricted 
all amounts released subsequent 
to July 15, 1947. The prospects are 
therefore, that only an agreed portion 
of the balances will be available for use 
within specified periods of time, in addi- 
tion to such sum as may be paid at the 
time of settlement. 

Taken together, these changes in In- 
dia’s exchange position involve so many 
unknown factors as to make a long- 
range prediction of India’s future trade 
pattern extremely difficult The Gov- 
ernment of India has just announced 
an import trade-control policy in which 


use of 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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German-Owned Plant for 
Sale in Sweden 


American firms and individuals may 
be interested in an opportunity to pur- 
chase a German-owned manufacturing 
concern in Sweden. The business to be 
sold is Aktiebolaget Hapeco, located in 
Malmo, which engages in the manufac- 
ture of crucibles and chemicals. It has 
a factory and depot at Nybro covering a 
land area of 3,600 square meters and a 
building area of 1,025 square meters. 

When this company was established in 
1919, it was concerned mainly with pur- 
chasing merchandise from its principal 
in Hamburg, Germany, for resale to 
Swedish consumers. In 1935, it began to 
manufacture crucibles for glassworks in 
Nybro. About 300 crucibles worth ap- 
proximately 30,000 crowns were produced 
in 1946. 

Preliminary offers to purchase must be 
submitted to the Foreign Capital Control 
Office, Hovslagargatan 2, Stockholm, 
Sweden, not later than July 18, 1947. 


Caracas in Market for 
Cast-lron Water Pipe 


American manufacturers and suppliers 
may be interested in an opportunity to 
bid on furnishing cast-iron water pipe 
and related materials for water mains in 
the city of Caracas, Venezuela. The 
items desired are as follows: 360,000 
linear meters of pipe of various dimen- 
sions, 2,250 metric tons of pipe fittings, 
6,609 valves, and miscellaneous equip- 
ment, such as hydrants and copper pipe. 

According to information from the 
American Embassy in Caracas, bids will 
probably be called for during July, to be 
Opened in late August or early Septem- 
ber. Delivery is to begin in January 
1948. The contemplated invitation to 
bid will cover an initial order only, and 
additional orders for probably more than 
an equal volume will be placed later. 

It should be noted that this announce- 
ment does not constitute a call for bids, 
but merely a request for expressions of 
interest on the part of American firms. 
Notification of interest and capacity 
Should be sent to the National Institute 
June 28. 1947 
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of Sanitary Works in Caracas, which will 
then furnish specifications and other 
details on the project. 

The Embassy has advised that expres- 
sions of interest were to be received at 
the Institute prior to June 30. However, 
in view of the fact that that agency has 
indicated a desire to hear from United 
States firms, it is thought that communi- 
cations received within a reasonable 


Division, Office 


of International Trade 


period after the specified date will prob- 
ably be given favorable attention. 


Swiss Business Group 
Visits United States 


A group of Swiss business people is in 
the United States until July 11 to renew 
prewar business connections, as well as 
to form new ones. The visitors are mem- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 


concerning any projected business arrangements. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Air-Conditioning: 15 

Automats: 42. 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 8, 
77, 78 

Bearings: 46. 

Beverages: 32. 

Books, Magazines, and Engravings: 27, 35, 37, 
41, 59, 73 

Cement: 13 

Ceramics: 32. 


uo 
uo 


Chemicals: 10, 11, 17, 19, 20, 47, 61, 71, 73, 74 
Clothing and Accessories: 16, 26, 64. 
Coal: 56. 


Construction Materials: 10, 16, 21. 

Copra, Hemp, and Rattan: 40. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fir- 
tures: 8, 9, 15, 39, 80. 

Engineering Supplies: 16. 

Fats and Oils: 23, 72. 

Foodstuffs: 23, 31, 32, 

Glass Products: 66. 

Hair Tonic: 34. 


36, 54, 58, 82 


Lumber: 52, 57. 
Machinery: 

Agricultural—11, 53. 

Highway, Construction, and Maintenance— 

4, 53. 
Industrial—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 14, 15, 17, 
20, 21, 24, 26, 43, 45, 48, 55, 62, 65 

Marine: 33, 35 
Notions: 51. 
Novelties: 38, 44, 70. 
Nursery Items: 49. 
Pap2r and Paper Products 
Pipe and Tubing: 8, 11. 
Plastics: 49. 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 9 
Refrigeration: 8, 55. 
Rubber and Rubber Products: 23, 49 
Sanitary Equipment: 13, 23, 71 
Stationers’ Supplies: 22, 63. 
Steel: 12, 23, 48. 
Technical Information: 2, 3, 19. 


10, 44 








Hardware: 9. 10. 32. 71 Textiles: 6, 10, 18, 20, 68, 69, 70, 71, 74, 81 
Hides and Skins: 60. Tobacco: 31, 67. 
Household Furnishings and Equipment: 24, Tools: 11, 59. 
28, 32. Toys: 32. 
Leather: 29, 30, 74 Wire: 8 
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bers of SFUSA (Swiss Friends of the 
United States of America), and, in ad- 
dition to their activities as an organiza- 
tion, they are individually interested in 
conducting transactions on behalf of 
their own firms. 

Leader of the tour is Max Fiedler, of 
Arola-Schuh A. G., Zurich, whose visit 
was reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly, June 14. Others in the group include 
Hans Peter Luthi, Ernst Jost, Max Huber, 
Max W. Wittstock, Rolf Lehmann, Mrs. 
Annie Grieder, Emil Keller, Dr. Willy 
Ernst, Albin Britenmoser, Jean L. Isler- 
Binder, Friedrich Bosshard, Robert 
Ernst, Max Keller, Eugen Scholl, Jakob 
Laib, Mrs. Theresia Muller-Renner, Wal- 
ter Naegeli, Hermann Sprungli, Gottfried 
Schaerer, Konrad J. Scharer, Franz Stof- 
fel, Theophil Tuchschmid, Franz Turler, 
Heinz Durst, and Ernst Schweizer. 

Among the cities included in their itin- 
erary are New York, Buffalo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Dayton, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Washington. A few of the 
members will also visit cities on the West 
Coast. 

American businessmen who are inter- 
ested in contacting these visitors may 
write them c/o American Express Co., 
Foreign Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22,N. Y 


Construction Firms 
May Be Interested 


Invitation to bid on the construction 
of the superstructure of the new Rail- 
way Station and Railway Directorate 
Offices in Baghdad has been issued by 
the Directorate General of Iraqi State 
Railways. 

Conditions for bidding are as follows: 

1. Only recognized civil engineering 
construction firms registered at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Baghdad, will be 
allowed to submit tenders. 

2. Contract documents and instruc- 
tions to bidders are available for inspec- 
tion at the office of the Director General, 
Iraqi State Railways, Baghdad. 

3. Firms desiring to bid must pay 15 
Iraqi dinars (current exchange rate: 1 
Iraqi dinar—US$4.03) , which sum is not 
refundable, and deposit 3,000 Iraqi dinars 
at the Rafidain Bank in Baghdad. Ap- 
plication for copies of the Conditions of 
Contract and Bills of Qualities (which 
are available from the Director General) 
must be accompanied by receipts show- 
ing that the required payments have 
been made. 

4. A further deposit of 7,000 Iragi 
dinars at the Rafidain Bank must be 
made when the bid is submitted. 

These deposits are to be held as guar- 
anty of good faith on the part of the 
bidders. 

Bids are to be submitted to the con- 
sulting architects, Messrs. J. M. Wilson 
& H. C. Mason, Hope House, Great Peter 
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Street, London, S. W. 1, England, and 
must be in their hands before noon, 
August 2, 1947. 


Syria Needs Laboratory 
Equipment and Chemicals 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers may be interested in an opportun- 
ity to sell laboratory equipment and 
chemicals to the Syrian Government. 
According to information received re- 
cently from the American Legation in 
Damascus, the Ministry of Public Works 
is prepared to place a $10,000 order for 
these items. 

Catalogs and price lists may be sent 
to Dr. Youssef Khoury, Director of Tech- 
nical Bureau, Office of Concessionary 
Companies and Mines, Ministry of Public 
Works, Damascus, Syria. 


Trade-Group Official 
Here To Buy Equipment 


J. E. Welsh, secretary of the Melbourne 
and Metropolitan Milk Distributors As- 
sociation is here to investigate on behalf 
of member firms the possibilities of pur- 
chasing milk-pasteurization equipment. 
Requirements are for pasteurizers, and 
bottle-washing, filling, and capping ma- 
chines suitable for small to medium-sized 
establishments. 

According to Mr. Welsh, his associa- 
tion represents 95 percent of the total 
number of distributing dairies in the 
Melbourne metropolitan area; and he ad- 
vises that 46 member firms have received 
permission, under Australia’s Milk Pas- 
teurization Act of 1943, to obtain and 
install new equipment. 

Mr. Welsh plans to visit San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, and Columbus, while 
in this country. Communications may 
be addressed to him c/o Australia Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Dealers in Laboratory 
Equipment, Please Note 


Catalogs of biological (botanical and 
zoological) supplies and of equipment for 
chemical and physical laboratories are 
urgently desired by the Royal Faculty of 
Medicine in Baghdad, according to the 
American Embassy in that city. 

American firms which are in a position 
to furnish the desired literature, with a 
view to possible future orders, are asked 
to send it directly to Prof. Charles Bos- 
well, Professor of Biology, Royal Faculty 
of Medicine, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Carlos L. Djaen, Santiago 
del Estero 483, Buenos Aires, is interested in 
purchasing teztile-yarn machinery. He is 
now in the United States until July 15. U.S 


address: c/o 395 Broadway, Room 1001, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
vicinity 


2. Australia—Albert George Cooper, repre. 
senting Cooper & Cooke, 15 Wattle Street 
Prahran, Melbourne, Victoria, is interesteg 
in pottery equipment. He also desires tech. 
nical information on _ such equipment 
Scheduled to arrive during July, via Ney 
York City, for a visit of 7 weeks. U. §. ad- 
dress: c/o American Ceramics Society, Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. Itinerary: New York City 
Akron, Cincinnati, Springfield, anq Co. 
lumbus. 

3. Australia—George P. Cordner, repre- 
senting Ensign Dry Cleaners, Ltd., 187 Moray 
Street, South Melbourne, Victoria, is inter. 
ested in studying the latest dry-cleaning 
processes, and in purchasing machinery 
Scheduled to arrive June 11 via San Fran. 
cisco, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o First National Bank of Chicago, 38 g. 
Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Washington, D. ¢. 
Philadelphia, and New York City. 

4. Australia—Arthur E. Goldsmith, repre- 
senting Queensland Machinery Co., Ltd., 149 
Albert Street, Brisbane, Queensland, is in. 
terested in visting manufacturers of engi- 
neering, mining, sawmilling, and woodwork. 
ing machinery, and earth-moving equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive during July for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o R. w 
Cameron, Ltd., 10 Bridge Street, New York. 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York City, New Haven. 
Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San Fran. 
cisco 

5. Australia—S. Haskin, 891 Rathdown 
Street, North Carlton, Melbourne, Victoria. 
is interested in appointing a United States 
agent for distribution of his fur-processing 
machine. Scheduled to arrive July 3, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 3 to 4 months 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥ 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, New York City, and St. Louis 

6. Australia—Henry Koppstein, represent- 
ing E. Koppstein & Son, 16 Balgowlah Road, 
Balgowlah, New South Wales, is interested in 
rayon and piece goods and yarns, 
Scheduled to arrive July 7, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: ¢/o 
F. J. Koppstein, 320 E. Eighty-third Street 
New York 28,N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
New York City, and Boston 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

7. Belgium—Georges Rosseau, 48 rue de la 
Blanchisserie, Ghent, is interested in pur- 
chasing bronze and brass valves for water, 
gas, or steam, for both domestic and indus- 
trial purposes. Also, he desires to interest 
an American firm or individual in partici- 
pating in the establishment of a new factory 
in Belgium to manufacture bronze and brass 
valves. Scheduled to arrive during July for 
about a month U. S. address: c/o Belgian 
Consulate General, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, and Washing- 
ton, D.C 

8. Brazil—Jose de Freitas Sampaio e 
Castro, representing Sociedade Geral de Ex- 
portacio, Ltda., Rua 15 de Novembro 101, 
Belem, Para, is interested in electrical appa- 


cotton 


ratus, zine piping, tin plate, barbed wire, 
refrigerators, machinery, automobiles and 
trucks. Scheduled to arrive during July, via 


New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: Packard Motor Co. of New York, 
1861 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and San Francisco 

9. Ceylon—Eric James St. Olave Richard- 
son, representing Lewis Brown and Co., Ltd., 
“Inveresk House,’ McCallum Road, Colombo, 
is interested in radio household electrical ap- 
pliances, and general. hardware. Scheduled 
to arrive during July, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Richard- 
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son Scale Manufacturing Co., Van Flouten 
Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 

10. China—A. R. Hertzka, representing A. 
R. Hertzka Co., 410 Szechuen Road, Shanghai, 
China, is interested in paper, pulp, chemi- 
cals, dyestuffs, hardware, textiles, and build- 
ing materials. Scheduled to arrive during 
July, via New York City, for a visit of 60 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Sharp Export, Ltd., 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Washington, D. C., San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

11. Colombia—Luis F. Macias, 8-68 Avenida 
Jimenez de Quesada, Bogota, is interested in 
agricultural machinery, tractors, tools, gal- 
panized tubing for water, windmills, pumps, 
and fertilizers. Scheduled to arrive June 4, 
via Miami, for a month's visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Pennzoil Co., Export Division, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, 
New York City, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

12. Cuba—Eduardo de Aguilera, represent- 
ing Occidental Export & Import Co., 819 
Metropolitana Bldg., Habana, is interested in 
purchasing 150 tons of galvanized steel 
sheets, of the following specifications: 24, 26, 
28, or 30 gage, 3 to 4 feet wide, and more than 
3 feet long; also, 135 tons of black steel 
sheets, cold-rolled. Scheduled to arrive early 
in July, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mr. Fernando Torres, 891 Southern 
Bldvd., (suite 43), Bronx 59, New York, N. Y. 

13. Cuba—Carlos Capo, representing Capo 
y Lopez, Avenida de Menocal 551, Habana, is 
interested in purchasing plumbing fixtures 
and portland cement. Scheduled to ‘arrive 
June 16, via Miami, for a visit of 29 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Mr. J. R. Peschal, 141 Hill- 
side Road, Elizabeth 3, N. J. Itinerary: 
Newark, Elizabeth, New York City, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Miami 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Cuba—Edgardo Crabb, representing La 
Casa Avicola, Reina y Rayo, Habana, is in- 
terested in obtaining agency for an apparatus 
for underground gasing of ants (bibijakua). 
Scheduled to arrive July 6, via Miami, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Herbse 
Bros., 92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City, Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15, Cuba—Alberto Otero Ruisanchez, repre- 
senting Pluvinet Brokerage Co., S. A., No. 222 
Cuba Street, Habana, is interested in repre- 
senting manufacturers of domestic air-con- 
ditioning units and electrical machinery and 
appliances. Scheduled to arrive June 25, via 
Miami, for a visit of 15 days. U.S. address: 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway at Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., and 
Miami. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

16. Egypt—Anthony Caltabellotta, 26 rue 
Fouad I, Cairo, representing Frank Ratcliffe 
(J. Mordo Sucers.), 33 rue Saptieh; The As- 
sociated Traders, 2 Rue Bachlar; and Au Chat 
Botte, 3 rue Bachlar, all Cairo, is interested in 
building materials, engineering supplies, ho- 
stery, reddy-made apparel, and other requi- 
sites for women. Scheduled to arrive June 8, 
via New York City, for a visit of 4 months 
U. S. address: c/o Miss Rose Graham, 3728 
Agnes Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Itinerary: 
New York City and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on The Associated Traders and Au 
Chat Botte. 

17. England—w. L. Cartwright, represent- 
ing Cartwright, Ltd., Henshaw Street Mill, 
Oldham, Lancashire, is interested in pur- 
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chasing and obtaining representations for 
synthetic resins and paint machinery. He 
is now in the United States for a limited 
stay. U. S. address: c/o Hotel McAlpin, 
Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. England—L. Lewis, representing Am- 
son Associated Co., Amson House, 65 George 
Street, Manchester 1, is interested in com- 
municating with United States manufac- 
tures of worsted suitings, poplins suitable for 
shirtings, and gabardines for proofing. 
Scheduled to arrive June 25, for a visit of 
3 months. U. S. address: c/o Krieger Bros., 
Inc., 242 West Thirtieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

19. Hungary—George Fried, representing 
Bern. Fried & Sons Leather Manufacturing 
& Trading Co., Ltd., 5 Alma otca, Budapest 
XII, is interested in hides and tanning raw 
materials, and leather manufacturing proc- 
esses. Scheduled to arrive June 7, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o S. W. Simon, Leather Trading 
Corp., 100 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
and Chicago. 

20. India—F. P. Mehta, representing P. N. 
Mehta & Co., 324 Hornby Road, Fort, Bom- 
bay, is interested in nylon and other syn- 
thetic yarns, cotton yarn, tertile machinery, 
and plastic-molding powders. Scheduled to 
arrive early in July for a visit of 2 to 4 
months. U. S. address: c/o The National 
City Bank, 55 Wall Street, or Thomas Cook 
& Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, both New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and other 
cities as may be necessary. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 3.) 

21. India—Pramukhlal M. Patel, 29 
Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay 1, repre- 
senting Mafatlal Gagalbhai & Sons and 
Asiatic Development & Construction Corp., 
Ltd., both Bombay, is interested in cotton- 
and rayon-teztile mills, oil refineries, and 
road- and building-construction equipment 
and materials. Scheduled to arrive June 26, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o American Express Co., 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

22. Norway—Finn Mortensen, representing 
Bommen & Hansen A/S, Raadhusgaten 4, 
Oslo, is interested in all types of stationery 
supplies. Scheduled to arrive June 21, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: c/o New Weston Hotel, Madison 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Itinerary: New York City and Sturgis 
( Mich.) 
23. Peru—Carlos J. Salas Perales, repre- 


senting Carlos G. Salas y Salinas e Hijo, 
Junin 311, Lima, is interested in evaporated 
milk, lard, tires, plumbing fixtures, and 
structural steel. Scheduled to arrive June 
14, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Ambassador Hotel, Park Ave- 
nue and Fifty-first Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

24. Spain—Marcelo Moises Alvarez O’Far- 
rill, representing Manuel Alvarez e Himos, 
22 Calle Ecuador, Vigo, is interested in ma- 
chinery for manufacturing glassware, china, 
and porcelainware. Scheduled to arrive 
during April for a visit of 3 to 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Cuban Consulate General, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N: Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

25. Turkey—Aziz Isvan, representing Aziz 
Isvan ve Ortagi, Ltd., Sirketi, Kat 3, Ankara 
Han, Galata, Istanbul, is interested in ob- 
taining new representations (Kind not speci- 


fied). Scheduled to arrive during June for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
Ahmed Isvan, Westhall, Davis, Calif. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Union of South Africa—Harry Louis, 
representing Reliance Footwear (Pty.), Ltd., 
46 Main Street, Port Elizabeth, is interested 
in footwear, and machinery and materials for 
the shoe industry. Scheduled to arrive July 
6, via New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Consulate General for the 
Union of South Africa, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, and other cities as may be neces- 
sary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


27. Italy—Casanova & Co., 9 Via Cesare 
Battisti, Turin, is interested in purchasing 
translation rights for children’s books and 
technical manuals. 


Import Opportunities 


28. Belgium—Etablissements Galand, 87 
rue des Boers, Brussels, wish to export stand- 
ard table knives and forks, and silverplated 
tableware (flat, hollow, novelty). 

29. Belgium—Etablissements Louis Huven 
Ne, Neuville lez Philippeville, desire to export 
all kinds of leather goods such as brief cases, 
school and utility bags, wallets, dog collars, 
harness and leaders, bicycle saddles, and 
tool bags. 

30. Belgium—Manufacture de Maroquin- 
eries & Cartonnages d’Art “Articuir,” 21, 
Avenue de 1l’Astronomie, Brussels, wish to 
export fancy leather goods such as book 
covers, desk pads, and pen cases. 

31. Cyprus—General Enterprises Co., Ltd., 
P. O. Box 143, Famagusta, offers for export 
best quality tobacco (yellow leaf and fumi- 
gated); sage leaves; cuminseed; aniseed; 
carobs; and dried fruit. 

32. Denmark—L. Kristensen, Frederiks- 
berggade 1A, Copenhagen K, desire to export 
fiber waste-paper baskets and trays, toy 
marbles, engineering toys, ceramics, pad- 
locks, barley malt, and liqueurs. 

33. Denmark—Svendborgsund Yacht & 
Baadevaerft A/S, Gl. Hestehauge, Svendborg, 
desires to export yachts. 

34. England—The Hairozene Co., 568 
Kingston Road, Raynes Park, London, S. W. 
20, offers for export bottled hair tonic and 
restorative. 

35. France—Club Bibliophile de France, 5 
rue de Savoie, Paris, offer for export fine 
books, illustrated and printed with great 
artistry. 

36. Iceland—Baran Canning Co., Ltd., P. O. 
Box 516, Reykjavik, seek sales outlets in 
U. S. for canned cod roe and canned fish 
pudding. A wholesale price list is available 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Italy—Casanova & Co., 7 Via Cesare 
Battisti, Turin, desire to export rare and old 
books, and old prints. Can also export 10,000 
Italo-English dictionaries and grammar books 
annually. 

38. Italy—I. T. A. C. A., 43 Via Parma, 
Turin, offer for export all kinds of artificial 
flowers, plants, and leaves. 

39. Italy—“L’Elettrica,” 9 Via Andrea Doria, 
Turin, offers for export commercial type table 
lamps in metal or bakelite, with universal 
joint at base and flexible, can export 5,000 
every 6 months. 

40. Republic of Philippines—S. M. Galang, 
1834 Felix Huertas, Manila, desire to export 
copra, hemp, and round rattan. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Weight Limit of Parcel-Post Packages In- 
creased .—Effective June 15, 1947, the weight 
limit of parcel-post packages sent to Austria 
was increased to 22 pounds by a notice pub- 
lished in The Postal Bulletin (Washington) 
of June 10, 1947. The increase in weight to 
22 pounds is also applicable to gift parcels 
sent to Austria. 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated June 6, 1947) 


Two events affecting economic condi- 
tions were outstanding in Bolivia during 
May: (a) the final aproval by the Con- 
gress on May 26 of the Argentine-Bo- 
livian Trade Treaty, signed on March 26; 
and (b) a strike of the miners at Bo- 
livia’s largest mine, which had in it the 
possibilities of seriously crippling the 
Nation’s important tin industry. 

The Congress, in its approval of the 
treaty, transmitted to the President a 
list of recommended changes, which it 
would like to see incorporated in the final 
text or covered by an exchange of notes. 
The President is not bound to accept the 
recommendations, but is expected to 
transmit them to the Foreign Office for 
further negotiation, upon the conclusion 
of which, other requisites being complied 
with, formal ratifications between the 
two Governments will be exchanged. 

The immediate cause of the mine strike 
was the workers’ determination to refuse 
an arbitral award granting them wage 
increases ranging from 30 percent to 
2 percent when their original demands 
had been for increases of from 60 per- 
cent to 30 percent. The consensus, how- 
ever, was that the beginning of the strike 
on May 8 constituted merely an expected 
development in the turbulent labor events 
of the past few months, and that the 
labor leaders again were motivated by 
political considerations. However, the 
strike proceeded in comparative calm. 
The mining company affected decided 
it would close down the mine completely 
and reopen it on a new basis after sifting 
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the new personnel it hired. The work- 
ers, once aware of this, resisted strongly 
and the Government intervened in their 
favor. 

On May 24 the mine was reopened on 
the direct orders of the Ministers of Gov- 
ernment and Labor. Company officials, 
also present at that time, refused to take 
any part in the reopening since it was 
claimed the Government had not com- 
plied with an agreement under which it 
committed itself to remove approxi- 
mately 15 of the most active agitators at 
the property and the company, on its 
part, agreed to resume operations. The 
Ministers, moreover, appointed union of- 
ficials to fill temporarily essential mana- 
gerial positions, and it was on this basis 
that work was resumed. 

By the first week in June, the manager 
and his assistant had returned to the 
property to assume nominal control and 
thus protect the interests of the owners, 
but the remainder of the administrative 
and technical personnel, national as well 
as foreign, maintained their determina- 
tion not to return until such time as 
the Government exercises its authority 
concretely by disarming the workers, re- 
moving individuals guilty of various 
criminal actions, and replacing the syn- 
dicate police, then in authority, with 
duly constituted governmental agencies 
Under the management of the workers 
and in the absence of all technical per- 
sonnel, production fell to 60 percent of 
the pre-strike Jevel, and there were sev- 
eral accidents in the mine, including one 
fatality. 

On May 31 the Extraordinary Session 
of the National Congress was recessed 
until July 25. The Congress had satis- 
fied one demand of labor by ruling that 
industry must pay an annual Prima, a 
distribution of 25 percent of net profits 
to the workers, as well as the traditional 
Christmas bonus of 1 month’s salary and 
25 days’ wages to employees and workers, 
respectively. The Chamber of Deputies 
had approved a project of law which pro- 
vides that the constitutional prohibition 
against retroactive application of laws 
does not apply to social laws. This would 
permit automatically retroactive inter- 
pretation of the so-called Law of Volun- 
tary Retirement, an application which 


might well lead to bankruptcy of a large 








number of small businesses, particularly 
small mining companies. 

A law authorizing the Banco Centra) 
to contract a loan up to $5,000,000 with 
the Bankers Trust Company was ap- 
proved by Congress and promulgated by 
the President on May 31. This step is 
designed to aid in solving Bolivia's critj- 
cal foreign-exchange situation, which 
has existed since the beginning of the 
year and which continues to keep busi- 
ness and industry at low levels. Another 
law, opposed by the Banco Central, 
raised the credit limitations of the Na- 
tional Government with the Banco Cen- 
tral to 1,300,000,000 bolivianos, (1 bolivi- 
ano=$0.0236 U. S. currency, plus an ad- 
ditional 200,000-boliviano mortgage loan 
against public construction, an increase 
of 600,000,000 bolivianos on the author- 
ized National Government credit 

Other legislation approved during May 
established a new schedule of interna- 
tional air-mail rates effective June 1, 
reducing postage rates approximately 25 
percent for countries in North, Central, 
and South America. The Chamber of 
Deputies approved a project requiring 
the Banco Minero to return to the miners 
for whose account minerals are exported, 
30 percent of the foreign exchange re- 
Until now, 
mining interests exporting on their own 


Sulting from such exports. 


account have been permitted to retain 
40 percent of the resulting foreign ex- 
change, but miners exporting through 
the Banco Minero have had no such priv- 
ilege. A reduced quota of foreign ex- 
change to be available for importing mo- 
tion-picture films also was established. 

The Minister of Finance announced 
during this period that budgetary re- 
ceipts during the first 4 months of the 
year were 36 percent below expectations. 
At the end of April receipts were 122,- 
536,000 bolivianos below the total ex- 
pected collections. 

Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano (LAB) has been 
authorized by the Chilean Government 
to commence an international air pas- 
senger, cargo, and mail service from La 
Paz to Santiago, Chile, via Arica as a 
reciprocal privilege to supplement the 
right granted the national air line of 
Chile, Linea Aérea Nacional, (LAN) to 
initiate service into Bolivia. : 
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Discussions by the officials of the Bo- 
livian Development Corporation, (BDC) 
a United States company, and an investi- 
gating committee from the Bolivian Con- 
gress have been continued with a view 
toward a possible revision of the contract 
now in effect between the United States 
company and the BDC for the construc- 
tion of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
highway . 

A request has been issued for public 
bids for the construction of a 48-kilome- 
ter stretch of road between Tarija and 
Padcaya. This is the first section of the 
Oran-Tarija highway project as agreed 
upon by the Bolivian-Argentine Mixed 
Highway Commission to link Bolivia and 
northern Argentina. 

The supplies of wheat and flour be- 
came more acute during May because of 
a continued delay in obtaining imports 
from Argentina and the United States. 
However, 8,800 tons of United States 
wheat, which have arrived at a Pacific 
port, will do much to relieve the threat- 
ened shortages in the Altiplano cities 
since necessary transportation can be 
arranged. Because of the continuance 
of decreased imports of meat from Ar- 
gentina, this item has remained scarce 
in the Altiplano cities. A shortage of 
white sugar became apparent, but the 
Minister of Economy accused dealers in 
La Paz and other cities of speculation 
and withholding available stocks from 
the market. It is reported that the Gov- 
ernment is negotiating contracts for the 
purchase of additional sugar from other 
countries, primarily Cuba, to meet Bo- 
livia’s future requirements. 

During the month of May the Bolivian 
Government formally joined the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, and a 
contract between the Government and 
the BDC calling for the immigration to 
Bolivia of 100 European refugee families 
for agricultural settlement was sent to 
London for signature by the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees. 

A preliminary agreement was reached 
between the Bolivian and the Spanish 
Governments whereby the latter will 
purchase from the former 1,000 tons of 
rubber annually for a period of 3 years 
at a price of $1 per kilogram ec. i. f., 
Belen de Para. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Purchase Agreement for Rubber Con- 
cluded With Spain.—An agreement for the 
purchase by Spain of rubber from Bolivia 
was concluded by an exchange of notes dated 
May 3 and May 5, 1947, respectively, between 
the Chargé d’Affaires of the Spanish Legation 
in La Paz and the Bolivian Foreign Minister. 
This agreement provides that Spain will pur- 
chase 1,000 tons of rubber annually from 
Bolivia for a period of 3 years at a price 
of $1 United States currency per kilogram 
c. 1. f. Belen de Para. 

The Spanish note contained also an offer 
to send a negotiator to Bolivia for the pur- 
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pose of concluding a commercial agreement, 
which offer was accepted in the Bolivian 
reply. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated June 13, 1947) 


General business conditions continued 
spotty through the first half of June, 
with relatively better showings in urban 
centers than in rural areas. Scattered 
experiments in price reductions have pro- 
duced satisfactory results. Interior col- 
lections are still very slow, the situation 
in northern Brazil being more unfavora- 
ble than in the south. Textile-industry 
spokesmen continued to express concern 
over the position of the industry, not- 
withstanding the recent relaxation of ex- 
port controls. A number of the smaller 
tanneries in the south are reported to 
have suspended operations, and in other 
areas working schedules have been re- 
duced. Underlying this situation are the 
existing export embargo and the estab- 
lishment of maximum price schedules at 
a time when the tanneries are heavily 
stocked. Indications were that unem- 
ployment was on the increase, with pri- 
vate estimates for the textile industry 
ranging from as low as 17,000 to as high 
as 70,000. The Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association has recommended a general 
reduction in working hours. 

The port situation in Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos has once again deteriorated 
because of the crowded condition of the 
warehouses, which has also nullified offi- 
cial action to expedite vessel discharge. 
It is anticipated that steps will be taken 
to reduce the period merchandise will be 
permitted to remain in the customs. At 
Porto Alegre and Recife the port situa- 
tion remains unsatisfactory. North- 
bound foreign freight offerings continued 
light at practically all ports. 

The restriction of bank credit was re- 
flected in most lines of activity. Private 
construction has been reduced or sus- 
pended, and real-estate prices generally 
have turned downward. For the first 
time in recent years, complaints are 
heard of difficulty being experienced in 
selling apartments and residential prop- 
erty. The curtailment of bank credit 
also has adversely affected the trade in 
luxury goods and semiluxuries where a 
previously strong demand resulted in 
what now appears to have been overbuy- 
ing by the importers. 

Notwithstanding the license require- 
ment placed on certain types of nones- 
sential imports on March 29 and a feeling 
that controls would be extended, the new 
exchange regulations announced on June 
4 came as a surprise to many banks and 
importers. The purpose of those regula- 
tions, as publicly stated by the Finance 


Minister on June 12, was to maintain the 
international value of the cruzeiro and to 
avoid fluctuations in existing exchange 
rates. This is to be achieved by retain- 
ing 30 percent of all exchange available 
for Government commitments and by es- 
tablishing a system of priority to govern 
the sale of remaining exchange available. 
In order of priority, exchange will be 
granted for: Essential imports; interest, 
dividends, and capital remittances in 
limited amounts; expenditures for main- 
tenance and travel; nonessential im- 
ports; and remittances for relief, gifts, 
and other purposes. 

The Bank of Brazil recently announced 
that, effective June 2, sterling produced 
by “current” transactions as defined by 
clause XIX of the International Mone- 
tary Fun Agreement, subject to prior 
approval, would be transferable to ster- 
ling accounts of other countries adhering 
to the “British transferable accounts sys- 
tem.” 

The harvest of food crops is now near- 
ing completion. Present indications are 
that rice and corn yields may reach the 
record figures of 1946, but exports are 
not expected to top those of last year, 
owing to greater domestic demand stim- 
ulated by the shortage of, and higher 
prices for, wheat. Although the current 
cotton crop probably will be greater than 
that of 1946, it is still expected to average 
below normal and will not produce suffi- 
cient seed to supply domestic cottonseed- 
oil requirements. It is anticipated that 
the deficiency will be met by the diversion 
of babassu from the export market to 
domestic consumption. The prices of all 
vegetable oils and oilseeds continue ir- 
regular, with a general downward trend. 
The exportable surplus of the oncoming 
castor-bean crop is unofficially estimated 
at 150,000 metric tons. Reports from 
the north indicate a firmer tendency in 
carnauba-wax prices. Studies of the 
over-all meat supply position are in prog- 
ress, with a view to discontinuing the 
present limitation of days on which beef 
may be sold. 

Ccffee loadings at all Brazilian ports 
during May amounted to 794,910 bags, 
comprising 269672 bags to the United 
States, 405,763 to Europe, 87,443 to South 
America, and 32,032 to other countries. 
From May 6 to June 2, Santos registra- 
tions of sales to the United States mar- 
ket totaled 196,747 bags, of which 37,850, 
1,500, 86 071, and 71,326 bags were regis- 
tered during successive weeks. Santos. 
shipments to the United States during 
the month of May were 176,524 bags. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Requests for Export Licenses Again Ac- 
cepted.—The Export-Import Division of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced that it will 
receive for examination and approval re- 
quests for export licenses for shipments of 
cotton textiles to any destination, including 
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shipments to be made during the third and 
fourth quarters of 1947. Extensions of ex- 
port licenses will also be granted in cases 
where it was not possible to effect shipments 
during the first and second quarters, pro- 
vided the licenses were properly granted. 

The above action was taken to permit 
prompt fulfillment of agreements entered 
into with Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay for the importation of Brazilian 
textiles by those countries. 

|For announcement of the voiding of first- 
quarter export-license applications, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 31, 1947.] 


British East 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS DurING 1946 


The year 1946 marked a period of com- 
parative prosperity for the areas com- 
prising British East Africa "—which was 
reflected by an upward trend in the 
levels of mining, construction, and com- 
mercial activity. Despite a slight decline 
in production of some leading export 
crops during the year, the combined 
import-export trade of British East 
Africa increased appreciably in value over 
that of the preceding year. A noticeable 
improvement in the supply situation con- 
tributed to a substantial increase in 
bazaar trade. Labor, machinery, and 
construction material, however, were still 
in acute short supply. 

AGRICULTURE 

Bulk purchasing of most of British 
East Africa’s agricultural produce by the 
Ministries of Food and Supply in London 
continued throughout 1946.° Crop yields 
for 1946, however, were somewhat dis- 
appointing, although increases in the 
price to farmers of maize (corn) and sisal 
partially compensated for the decreased 
total production. 

Actual ginned cotton production for 
British East Africa declined from 329,373 
bales of 400 pounds each in the 1944-45 
crop season to 274,181 bales for the 
1945-46 season, a decrease of 55.192 
bales. Uganda’s poor crop yield, due ta 
the unfavorable climatic conditions, was 
largely responsible for the reduction in 
total ginned-cotton production. Owing 
primarily to a shortage of labor, British 
East African production of sisal in 1946 


1 This review is confined to Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika, inasmuch as complete in- 
formation on Zanzibar was lacking at date 
of this writing. 

2? Under the bulk purchasing program, com- 
modities are sold to the United Kingdom at 
prices which are fixed for a definite period 
of time or until altered by agreement. Brit- 
ish East African commodities under contract 
to the Ministries of Food and Supply at the 
present time are: Coffee, sisal, cotton, tea, 
pyrethrum, and hides and skins. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 8, 
1947, for a detailed account of bulk pur- 
chasing in British Colonies.) 
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was 6 percent less than that of 1945, 
totaling 133,842 long tons as compared 
with 143,900 long tons in the preceding 
year. Sisal growers, however, experi- 
enced a comparatively profitable agri- 
cultural season inasmuch as they re- 
ceived an increase of 369 shillings per 
ton from the Ministry of Supply in Lon- 
don during the early part of the year. 

Although statistics on the 1946 British 
East African tobacco production were 
not available for the period under re- 
view, estimates placed the total produc- 
tion at about 4,097,000 pounds, a slight 
decrease from the 1945 crop of 4,272,348. 
Figures on the 1946 coffee crop were like- 
wise unavailable, but it was estimated 
that production in Kenya would account 
for about 9,000 long tons. The Ministry 
of Food in London was reported nego- 
tiating with British East African coffee 
growers for a new 5-year contract, effec- 
tive on July 1, 1947, calling for annual 
shipments to the United Kingdom total- 
ing 13,350 long tons of mild coffee and 
10,250 long tons of hard coffee (total 
annual production for the three terri- 
tories of Kenya, Uganda, and Tangan- 
yika averages between 50,000 and 55,000 
long tons). 

During 1946 production of cereals in 
British East Africa declined sharply— 
resulting in a serious shortage of native 
foodstuffs. To ameliorate the situation, 
67,000 bags of corn were imported from 
Argentina. By the close of the year, 
however, conditions were reported defi- 
nitely improved. 

Unlike other crops, sugar production in 
British East Africa was about 8 percent 
above the level for the preceding crop 
year, totaling 60,762 long tons for the 
1945-46 season. 


MINING, MANUFACTURING, POWER, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

At the close of the year, production or 
export figures for minerals were not yet 
available from Uganda or Kenya, but in 
Tanganyika, the principal mineral-pro- 
ducing area in British East Africa, the 
combined production of diamonds, gold, 
mica, and tin increased sharply in value, 
from £1,299,303 in 1945 to £1,505,451 
in 1946. This 1946 rise, however, was 
largely maintained by the increase of 
about 35 percent in the value of diamond 
production, as a result of intense activity 
in recently discovered deposits. Produc- 
tion of Tanganyika’s four principal min- 
erals in 1946 was valued as follows (1945 
figures in parentheses): Diamonds, 
£981,833 (£725,759) ; gold, £417,677 (£442 .- 
043): mica, £58,670 (£90,283): and tin, 
£47,271 (£41,218). 

Although there is little manufacturing 
in any of the British East African areas, 
some processing of locally produced agri- 
cultural commodities is carried on. Dur- 
ing the year, plans were reported under 
way for the construction of an oil mill 








and soap factory with a Capacity of 
40,000 tons per year. When completed, 
the factory will presumably be useq for 
processing locally produced cottonseed, 

The immense hydroelectric potential}. 
ities of British East Africa have also been 
the subject of close study by the East 
African Power & Lighting Co., Ltd., the 
sole power utility of Kenya and Uganda, 
which increased its capitalization to 
£2,500,000 during the year to finance an 
ambitious construction program. 

Building activity increased during 
1946, but not sufficiently to relieve g 
severe housing shortage which was par- 
ticularly acute in the principal towns 
and villages. 


EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, AND INTERNAL TRADE 


The acute shortage of skilled labor 
continued unabated throughout the year 
and was one of the most serious retard- 
ing influences on agricultural produc- 
tion. Some improvement in the labor 
situation was anticipated for the coming 
year, inasmuch as it was felt the in- 
creased supply of cheap consumer goods 
available for purchase in British East 
Africa would overcome the evidenced re- 
luctance on the part of many natives to 
seek gainful employment. In general. 
however, except for food (much of which 
is produced locally), internal require- 
ments, especially in respect of native 
cotton piece goods, were still well below 
the level of demand. Building material 
and machinery were other principal 
short-supply items. Despite these short- 
ages, however, wholesale and retail trade 
showed signs of increased activity. 

Governmentally controlled price re- 
strictions were generally maintained and 
were fairly successful in preventing an 
upsurge in the general retail price level 
during the year. As of January 1, 1947, 
it was unofficially reported that the level 
of retail prices in British East Africa 
was about 66 percent above the August 
1939 level. Although demand for credit 
was light primarily because of the plenti- 
ful supply of money, a slight tendency 
toward credit terms was in evidence dur- 
ing the year. Collections, however, were 
relatively prompt and presented prac- 
tically no problem 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The financial position of the govern- 
ment-owned Kenya & Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika Railroads showed considerable 
improvement in 1946. The annual fi- 
nancial statement of the Kenya & 
Uganda Railroad revealed a surplus over 
revenue totalling £636,573. Figures on 
the Tanganyika Railroad were not avail- 
able, but it was reported that the operat- 
ing deficit of 1939 had been fully liqui- 
dated and that the railroad had accumu- 
lated about £900,000 in its various re- 
newal and betterment funds. Both rail- 
roads, however, had been seriously over- 
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purdened during previous years, and 
much equipment was in obvious need of 
replacement. a. 

During the year the most significant 
development in the field of transporta- 
tion was the decision of the Tanganyika 
Railroad to construct a 125-mile spur 
from a point near Tabora to the newly 
discovered Mpanda lead mine. Survey 
work for the mine has already com- 
menced, and it is expected that the line 
will be constructed in approximately 2 
years. 

Highway construction in British East 
Africa during the period under review 
was not extensive, and, in general, most 
roads remained in a primitive stage of 
development. Air-transportation facili- 
ties improved substantially with the in- 
auguration, at the beginning of the year, 
of internal air service to most of the im- 
portant centers in East Africa by the 
government-owned British East African 
Airways. Inadequate and faulty equip- 
ment, however, hampered operational 
activities, and at the close of the year 
it was reported that the company was 
in serious financial difficulty. External 
air service in and out of East Africa also 
increased considerably during the year, 
but facilities were still considered .rela- 
tively inadequate to meet demand. The 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(BOAC), Air France, the Danish Airlines, 
and the South African Airlines all main- 
tained regular or intermittent air serv- 
ices through Nairobi, thus linking Brit- 
ish East Africa to other African areas 
and Europe. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The volume of trade in Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika increased sharply in 
1946. Although statistics for Kenya and 
Uganda (trade statistics for these two 
areas are not issued separately) were 
available only through the first 10 
months of the year, their combined im- 
port-export trade for that period totaled 
£36,253,121 as compared with £33,719,294 
for the entire year in 1945. Tanganyi- 
ka’s combined import-export trade like- 
wise reflected a similar upward trend in 
1946, totaling a record high of £17,659,384 
as compared with £15,266,122 in 1945. 

Total exports from Tanganyika (£9,- 
408,251) exceeded total imports (£8,251,- 
133) by £1,157,118—giving the Territory 
an encouraging “favorable balance of 
trade” for the year. Kenya and Uganda 
for the 10 months ended October showed 
an “unfavorable” balance of trade of 
£572,405, with exports totaling £17,840,- 
358 and imports accounting for £18,412,- 
763. It was considered likely, however, 
that this trade deficit would be more than 
offset by trade returns for the last 2 
months of 1946. Tanganyika’s total 
trade with the United States decreased 
considerably during 1946, largely as a 
result of the improved supply position in 
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the United Kingdom and other British 
countries. In 1946, the British Empire 
accounted for 90 percent and 80 percent 
of Tanganyika’s total exports and im- 
ports, respectively, while in 1945 corre- 
sponding percentage figures were 81.8 
percent and 74.1 percent. Only 7 percent 
(£655,811) of Tanganyika’s total imports 
in 1946 were supplied by the United 
States as compared with 19.4 percent 
(£1,312,000) in the preceding year. The 
share of Tanganyika’s total exports going 
to the United States similarly declined 
from 16.9 percent (£1,384,000) in 1945 
to 5 percent (£444,231) during 1946. 

In Kenya and Uganda, however, trade 
with the United States increased sub- 
stantially in value. Statistics for the 
first 10 months of 1946 reveal that the 
import and export trade of these terri- 
tories with the United States totaled 
£2,.355,454 and £1,357,205, respectively, 
while corresponding figures for the en- 
tire year of 1945 were £2,213,442 and 
£1,238,953. 


|NoTe.—1 British East African pound 
equals approximately $4.03 U. S. currency.| 


British West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Spirits: Import Duties Raised in 
Jamaica.—By a resolution of the Jamaican 
House of Representatives, published in the 
Jamaica Gazette of April 21, 1947, effective 
immediately, the British preferential duty 
on imports of motor spirit, including benzine, 
benzoline, naphtha, and petrol spirits gen- 
erally, has been increased from 1 shilling 3 
pence per imperial gallon (1.2 U. S. gallons) 
to 1 shilling 4 pence. The general rate on 
imports of these products has been raised 
from 1 shilling 8 pence per imperial gallon 
to 1 shilling 9 pence. 

An order of the Governor in Executive 
Council, issued on March 31, 1947, provided 
for similar increases on imports of gasoline 
into Jamaica 

|For announcement of order of March 31, 
1947, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 
17, 1947. | 


Bulgaria 
C 
Exchange and Finance 


Capital Tax Levy Voted.—A capital tax levy 
was approved by the Bulgarian Grand Na- 
tional Assembly on April 3, 1947, and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of April 8, ac- 
cording to a report from the American Mis- 
sion, Sofia. With certain exceptions, this tax 
applies to the fixed and liquid capital owned 
by all physical and juridical persons in the 
country as of March 17, 1947. and ranges 
for physical persons from 2 percent for the 
first 100,000 leva to 10.5 percent for amounts 
over 40,000,000 leva; juridical persons pay 
a flat rate of 2 percent. This tax is payable 
in six installments between July 31, 1947, 
and November 31, 1949. 

A special tax is levied on bank accounts 
formed after March 7, 1947, as a result of the 


exchange of currency. For physical persons 
this tax starts at 5 percent for the second 
15,000 leva (first 15,000 leva being exempt) 
and increases to 70 percent for amounts in 
excess Of 2,000,000 leva. The same tax is 
also applicable to juridical persons, who are 
granted an exemption ranging from 3 percent 
on company assets valued at 1,000,000 leva 
or less to 0.3 percent for assets in excess of 
100,000,000 leva. Special exemptions are al- 
lowed to both groups for certain transactions 
effected between February 1 and March 11. 

The law exempts the following from the 
above capital tax levy: State and municipal 
institutions and enterprises; Fatherland 
Front Committee; educational, charitable, 
sporting, and political, and similar organs; 
labor cooperatives; fixed amount of land 
under cultivation (3 hectares, or 7.4 acres, 
cereals); small agricultural implements; 
farm produce; pensions; insurance; furni- 
ture; personal effects; libraries; and State 
bonds up to 30 percent. 


Canada 


Commodity Controls 


Additional Items Freed From Price and 
Rationing Controls.—Effective June 9, price 
and rationing controls were removed from a 
considerable number of Canadian foodstuffs, 
a few classes of clothing and textile products, 
some poultry equipment and hay, hardwood 
lumber, and some items of household equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Ration controls were eliminated for but- 
ter, evaporated milk, honey, jams, jellies, 
and marmalades, leaving sugar and molasses 
as the only foodstuffs still being rationed. 
As, prior to this order, it was necessary to 
surrender sugar coupons for purchases of 
honey, jams, jellies, and marmalades, the net 
effect of decontrol for these products will be 
a slight increase in the sugar ration. The 
list of foodstuffs remaining under price con- 
trol was also cut considerably. Ceilings were 
removed from all dairy products; honey; 
jams, jellies, and marmalades, except straw- 
berry and raspberry jam; salt; fresh apples; 
dates; processed, canned, or frozen peas, 
cherries, and plums; canned soups; and all 
poultry and poultry products. 

In the field of nonferrous metals and their 
alloys, the price decontrol list includes lead, 
copper, and zinc, leaving only primary and 
secondary tin alloys containing more than 
95 percent tin. 

The price control maintained on newsprint 
paper when sold by anyone other than a man- 
ufacturer has also been suspended, together 
with the suspension of price controls on all 
grades of paperboard. 

Restaurant meals have also been removed 
from price controls. 

The chief items still under price controls 
are: Sugar, cereals (most products of wheat 
and flour); all red meats and most canned 
goods; all oils and fats; textiles of cotton and 
rayon; and all lumber, except hardwood. 
Hardwood was decontrolled because of in- 
creased output in the United States and a 
drop in United States prices. 

The decision was made to remove controls 
from foodstuffs because they are now in good 
supply or at the seasonal peak of production. 
However, consumer and labor organizations 
immediately protested against this latest de- 
control move claiming that it was certain to 
force a substantial increase in the cost of 
living. Government spokesmen, neverthe- 
less, believe that price increases will be very 
moderate, with some prices remaining at 
present levels, owing to ample supplies of 
most of these products. 





Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additions to Open General Import Li- 
cense.—Ceylon announcements of March 1947 
add several classes of commodities to Open 
General License No. 2, permitting imports 
from all sources without the requirement of 
import license. Among the items listed are 
the following general classes: Certain dried 
and fresh fruits; vitamins, castor oil, penicil- 
lin, and pharmaceutical glands; certain 
chemicals; iron and steel plates and sheets 
and iron and steel wire; agricultural machin- 
ery and parts thereof. 

Full details on the complete list may be 
obtained from any Field Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or from the British Com- 
monwealth Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial Agree- 
ment Signed With Czechoslovakia.—A most- 
favored-nation commercial agreement be- 
tween Chile and Czechoslovakia was signed 
by representatives of the two countries, in 
Santiago on May 19, 1947. The egreement is 
to be ratified according to the constitutional 
requirements of each contracting party and 
will enter into effect 15 days after the ex- 
change of ratifications which is to take place 
at Prague as soon as possible. It will be 
valid for 1 year from the date on which it 
becomes definitively effective, and will con- 
tinue in effect indefinitely unless one of the 
parties denounces it with 3 months’ notice. 
Terms of the agreement are as follows: 

The products of the soil and industry origi- 
nating in one of the two countries, imported 
into the territory of the other, will not be 
subject to duties, coefficients, taxes, or other 
burdens whatever, different from or higher 
than those for similar products of any third 
country. 

Exports destined to one of the two coun- 
tries will not be burdened by the other with 
duties or taxes different from or higher than 
those perceived for the exportation of the 
same products to the most favored nation. 

Both contracting parties also grant each 
other the most-favored-nation benefits in 
all questions of navigation. 

The citizens of each of the two States will 
enjoy, in the territory of the other, most- 
favored-nation treatment with reference to 
travel, residence, or establishment, and may 
engage in commerce, industry, or other pro- 
fession, with all inherent rights and inter- 
ests, without prejudice to the laws and regu- 
lations of the country. 

The most-favored-nation treatment is not 
extended to the privileges which the Republic 
of Chile may have granted or may grant in 
the future to bordering countries or to those 
resulting from a Customs Union already en- 
tered into or that may be entered into in the 
future, nor to the advantages which the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia may have granted 
or may grant in the future to bordering coun- 
tries in order to facilitate frontier traffic, nor 
to the advantages resulting from a Customs 
Union. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


New Security Regulations Issued for the 
Shanghai Stock Ezchange-—-The Chinese 
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Ministry of Finance announced on May 16, 
1947, that in the future, security deposits 
of brokers trading on the Shanghai Stock 
Exchange shall be made in the new United 
States dollar Government bonds (see April 
19 and May 10 issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY) instead of CN$20,000,000 in cash 
and CN#$30,090,000 in shares as previously 
required, according to a telegram received 
from the United States Consulate General, 
Shanghai. In addition, a 30 percent margin 
on daily transactions, also payable in the 
United States dollar bonds, is now required. 

At a meeting attended by members of the 
Brokers Guild and exchange officials it was 
decided that, pending reply to a protest 
against the regulations, the Stock Exchange 
would remain closed on May 17. Brokers 
were reluctant to accept the substitution of 
United States dollar bonds for the former 
cash and security deposit and were strongly 
opposed to the additional 30 percent margin 
requirement. When transactions on the ex- 
change were resumed on May 19, trading was 
reported as light, with extremely erratic 
fluctuations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Consideration Shown Importers of 
Materials Destined for Reerport.—In an ef- 
fort to expedite applications to import ma- 
terials required in the manufacture of gocds 
destined for export, Appointed Banks have 
been notified through Central Bank of China 
Circular No. 99, dated May 20, 1947, that 
importers making applications covering such 
materials be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board for the Development of 
Exports. This agency, in association with 
the Board for the Temporary Regulation of 
Imports, will, it is stated, make any neces- 
sary arrangements for acting upon these ap- 
plications. Pending final arrangements for 
granting special facilities to these importers, 
the Appointed Banks are directed to send 
such applicants as an exception to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Board for the Develop- 
ment of Exports, Shanghai 

Parcel-Post Packages Containing Prohib- 
ited Articles Valued Under $50 Permitted 
Entry —In accordance with Shanghai Cus- 
toms Notification No. 136 dated May 31, 1947, 
parcel-post packages containing small quan- 
tities of prohibited articles included in 
Schedule IV of the Revised Temporary For- 
eign Trade Regulations of November 17, 1946, 
whose value does not exceed US$50 or its 
equivalent in foreign currency, are permitted 
to be imported into China without a license 
provided such articles are intended solely for 
the personal use of the addressee. Such par- 
cels must be unsolicited gifts from abroad, 
and may not be sold, exchanged, or given 
to other persons by the recipient. The onus 
of proving that the prohibited articles are 
“unsolicited gifts’ rests with the addressee, 
who may be called upon to produce docu- 
mentary evidence in support of his claim. 

The privilege accorded by this announce- 
ment, however, is not applicable to parcels 
originating in foreign territories contiguous 
to China. 

Suspension of Mail Service to Certain Areas 
in Manchuria.—The United States Post Office 
Department has announced that, according 
to information received from the Postal Ad- 
ministration of China, mail service to a num- 
ber of places in Manchuria, including the 
city and entire district of Harbin, has been 
suspended. 

A list showing the post offices in Man- 
churia to which mail service is available 
appeared in the June 5, 1947, issue of The 
Postal Bulletin, and information contained 
therein is available at United States post 
offices. 

Letters of Credit and Authorities to Pur- 
chase Extended to Allow Imports of Author- 









ized Goods.—In accordance with Central 
Bank of China Circular No. 98, dateq Ma: 
10, 1947, Appointed Banks may extend letters 
of credit and authorities to purchase, opened 
after November 17, 1946, to a date which 
would allow imports of those gocds for Which 
the relative import license is valid, 

Applications for extending the Validity of 
import licenses, it is stated, must be sub- 
mitted for consideration to the department 
of the Board for the Temporary Regulation 
of Imports which approved the original ap- 
plication. 

Moreover, the Non-Quota Examination 
Department of the Board will consider jj 
applications for extension of letters of credit 
and authorities to purchase opened prior 
to November 17, 1946, provided the foreign 
exchange involved has been settled in fu 
with an Appointed Bank, and application for 
an extension is, or has been, submitted with. 
in 1 month of the date of the expiration of 
the import license. No letters of credit or 
authorities to purchase opened prior to No- 
vember 17 will be extended beyond June 30, 
1947 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM L. Ss. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated May 29, 1947) 


The almost complete shut-down on is- 
suing licenses for imports continued 
throughout May. On April 30, in its reso- 
lution No. 169, the Colombian Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports, and Ex- 
ports published general priority group- 
ings. An itemized schedule is expected 
to be completed late in June. The distri- 
bution of exchange available for imports 
among priority groups has again been 
reapportioned. These groupings, and 
the percentages of available exchange 
allotted to each, are listed in this issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, under the 
heading “Tariffs and Trade Controls,” 
The Exchange Office was expected to re- 
sume licensing soon after June 1, prob- 
ably for a very short period, since it has a 
tremendous back-log of applications on 
file. 

There is strong possibility that prefer- 
ence will be shown in issuing licenses for 
transactions where liberal credit terms 
are extended. There have been com- 
plaints voiced in the press and in official 
circles that the policy of the United States 
exporters, of demanding irrevocable let- 
ters of credit or payment against sight 
drafts, is placing an undue burden on 
Colombia's limited resources. 

The new resolution also provides for a 
system of quotas in licensing the impor- 
tation of automobiles, cigarettes, and 
tires. Although just how these quotas 
are to be applied has not been defined, it 
is believed that quotas will be set for in- 
dividual makes and brands of automo- 
biles and cigarettes, based on previous 
importing experience. In the case of 
tires, the annual national demand will be 
estimated, and the importation of only 
those quantities not supplied by local 
production will be licensed. 
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Resolution No. 168 of April 30 gives 
legal force to the informal agreement of 
March 5 whereby the textile mills are 
obligated to absorb a quota of the rayon 
yarn produced by Industrias Colombiana 
de Rayon, of Barranquilla, in order to be 
permitted to import yarn. 

Ever since the Government has been 
restricting imports through its licensing 
policy there have been many complaints 
that importers and dealers are increasing 
prices as possibilities of further impor- 
tation become narrower. Exchange-con- 
trol officials have announced that price 
control will be established for all im- 
ported articles. It has been suggested 
that maximum prices at which each ar- 
ticle would be sold could be set at the 
time of issuing the import license. This 
announcement has led to further com- 
plaints that dealers are instituting ad- 
ditional increases in anticipation of fu- 
ture price cuts forced by a control system. 

To add to the difficulties in connection 
with the import trade, since about May 
15 the Government has not authorized 
exchange payments for import and other 
purposes. This development has given 
rise to all sorts of alarming rumors about 
the nation’s financial condition. How- 
ever, the Chief of the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports, and Exports, has an- 
nounced that the suspension of payments 
is temporary while the Government takes 
inventory of its exchange resources and 
commitments. He also affirmed that 
there is no suspension of exchange pay- 
ments for irrevocable letters of credit, 
servicing the public debt, remittances to 
residents and travelers abroad, and cer- 
tain official expenses. 

Reactions among importers to the 
Government’s restrictive measures have 
been sharply critical. There also has 
been considerable pessimism voiced as to 
the future possibilities of importing into 
Colombia. However, the first complaint 
expressed by a sizable population group 
has come from some Antioquia labor 
unions. Forty-eight syndicates, repre- 
senting 20,000 laborers, have protested 
to the President that the Government’s 
policy of restricting imports has caused 
serious difficulties for factories which rely 
on imported materials and machinery. 
If these factories cannot import in suf- 
ficient volume they will be forced to re- 
duce operations and lay off thousands of 
laborers. 

The high cost of living and the social 
unrest thereby engendered continue to 
be Colombia’s most pressing economic 
problem, During May, the Government 
weathered a series of labor crises which 
threatened to have explosive results. On 
May 13 the Colombian Workers Federa- 
tion (CTC) called a 23-hour nation-wide 
general work-stoppage in protest against 
the high cost of living and as a gesture of 
support of the striking syndicates. How- 
ever, the demonstration was forcefully 
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contained by the Government and passed 
over without serious incident. The CTC 
lost prestige as a result, inasmuch as 
large groups of Colombian labor failed to 
answer the strike call. 

A general strike in the petroleum in- 
dustry, scheduled for May 22, was averted 
at the last minute when agreement was 
reached between the union and the com- 
panies on the manner of administering 
wage and job classification and on the 
problem of handling dismissals necessi- 
tated by the contraction of exploration 
activities. This petroleum strike had 
threatened to be the peg on which an- 
other national general strike would be 
hung—a strike which very likely would 
have been much more violent than the 
earlier one. 

On May 1, 25,000 national highway 
workers went on strike for higher pay 
and in support of the highway workers in 
the Department of Narino, where there 
had been charges of dismissals for politi- 
cal reasons. However, on May 18, the 
workers returned to their jobs and the 
problems were left to further arbitra- 
tion. On May 9, the railway workers in 
the Department of Antioquia struck, 
seriously interrupting deliveries of food 
and materials to industrial Medellin. As 
the strike dragged along there was danger 
of it developing into a complete national 
railway strike. The strike was lifted on 
May 27, after points of disagreement be- 
tween the workers and the Government 
were resolved. 

Thus, at the end of the month no 
major strike remained unsettled. Al- 
though the Government emerged from 
this particularly trying period, it was 
apparent to even the most superficial 
observer that the basic problem still re- 
mained—the high cost of living showed 
no signs of coming down. 

The dry season has been unusually 
long this year, and only late in May did 
the rains begin to fall in normal rainy- 
season profusion. The wheat crop, es- 
pecially, has been affected and there are 
prospects for no more than 60 percent of 
previous annual domestic wheat sup- 
plies. The National Supply Institute 
(INA) has endeavored to increase wheat 
imports as a means of easing the supply 
situation. INA officials expect the most 
serious shortages to come late in August. 
Control officials of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy have rooted out hoarded 
stocks of rice and potatoes held back by 
speculators. These artificially induced 
shortages have contributed to high 
prices. 

The Republica de Colombia, first ship 
to be put in service by the Flota Gran- 
colombiana, joint venture of the Colom- 
bian, Venezuelan, and Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernments, arrived in Cartagena on May 
14 with a cargo of sugar, lard, wheat, and 
other foodstuffs destined for INA. Seven 
more ships are being prepared in the 


United States for the line. On its first 
return trip to the United States, the Re- 
publica de Colombia left on May 22 with 
a cargo of coffee. 

Colombia’s Carribbean ports still are 
heavily clogged. Congestion in Carta- 
gena is reported to be the worst in its 
history, and Barranquilla also is criti- 
cally jammed. As a result of the long 
delays which ships have been experi- 
encing in being unloaded in these two 
ports, shipping conferences operating be- 
tween the east coast of the United States 
and Cartagena and Barranquilla de- 
creed a 25 percent rate increase, effec- 
tive June 2. As a result of the embargo 
on shipments to Buenaventura, which 
was in effect from January 15 to March 
29, the cargo backlog there was cut down 
considerably. 

During May, the coffee market was 
virtually closed. Few exporters were able 
to find buyers at prices acceptable to the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports which has been pursuing 
a policy of setting minimum prices at 
which it will permit export sales. This 
step was taken in a move to sustain the 
price of Colombian coffee which has been 
declining on the New York market. The 
Colombian Coffee Federation continued 
buying in the interior at prices it had 
guaranteed in February (approximately 
US$40 per 70-kilogram sack). Exporters 
doubt that the Federation can continue 
this practice much longer, since it has 
by now accumulated sizable stocks and 
has drawn heavily on its financial re- 
sources. There is a strong expectation 
of a price rise soon in the United States 
market, which would lead to the discon- 
tinuance of the Federation’s buying and 
to renewed participation in the market 
by regular exporters. 

Bogota stock-exchange prices contin- 
ued to decline slightly, although experi- 
encing nothing like the sharp downward 
trends earlier in the year. The market 
reacted to the various labor crises, de- 
clining as strike headlines filled the press, 
and picking up as the Government han- 
dled the strikes firmly and successfully. 
The volume of activity was considerably 
lower than in previous months. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regrouping of Import Commodities.—The 
Government of Colombia, in cooperation 
with the Bank of the Republic and a con- 
sulting board made up of prominent econo- 
mists and businessmen, has had under study 
possible modifications in import controls 
which would, on the one hand, permit more 
liberal imports of essential items affecting 
the cost of living, and, on the other hand, 
would restrict drastically items considered 
unessential to the economy of the country. 

A regrouping of import commodities under 
the various ‘‘turnos” or priorities was decided 
upon by resolution No. 169 of April 30, 1947. 
The Office of Control of Exchange, Importa- 
tion, and Exportation put into effect these 
new classifications and established the per- 
centages of available exchange that would be 
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allocated to each, as follows: Preferential] 
group, 41 percent; group I, 39 percent; group 
II, 3 percent; group III, 6 percent; group IV, 
10 percent; and group IV bis, 1 percent. The 
previous list of priorities with the exchange 
allocations was: Preferential group, 35 per- 
cent; group I, 27 percent; group I bis, 20 
percent; group II, 3 percent; group III, 6 
percent; and group IV, 9 percent. However, 
the new plan continues to be rather theoret- 
ical, since very few licenses are being issued, 
and these only for certain essential items. 
The regrouping of commodities that was 
accomplished under resolution 169 is a tem- 
porary one pending the publication of a 
permanent reclassification which is expected 
to be ready during the latter part of June 
Under article 2 of resolution No. 169 the 
deposit which the importer must make with 
the Stabilization Fund covering articles in 
groups II, III, and IV has been reduced to 
5 percent, and the deposit corresponding to 
licenses issued for group IV bis has been set 
at 10 percent. Previous resolutions estab- 
lished the deposit for the preferential group 
at 2 percent and for group I at 5 percent 
Under article 4 of resolution No. 169, when 
the total value of import-license applications 
exceeds the quotas available during 1 month, 
preference will be given to older purchase 
contracts and to merchandise on which ship- 
ment is guaranteed in the shortest time 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Wire Accorded Same Duty-Free 
Treatment as Iron and Steel Wire.—Barbed 
fence wire of aluminum alloys will now be 
admitted duty-free into Cuba regardless of 
country of origin, according to an unnum- 
bered Treasury resolution of April 15, 1947, 
promulgated in the Official Gazette No. 102 
cf May 3, 1947. 

Such wire will be classified under Cuban 
tariff item 41-H which covers “iron and steel 
wire, whether galvanized or not; barbed, for 
fences, or artificial barbs and staples or spikes 
for fences.” 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. $8. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


(Dated June 5, 1947) 


Credit continued to be extremely tight 
throughout May, as a result of seasonal 
variations in the volume of exports and 
the Government’s policy of permitting 
the unrestricted importation of a large 
number of commodities considered indis- 
pensable to Ecuador’s economy. The 
Central Bank provided some relief in this 
situation by extending credit for the 
financing of exportable production only, 
through the use of bankers’ acceptances 
and loans against warehoused crops. 

These measures, however, did not re- 
lieve the critical situation of the im- 
porters. The heavy orders. placed 
abroad at the time the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment abandoned its quota restric- 


tions on imports have now arrived, and 
the typical importer has a warehouse 
full of merchandise. 
sucres (1 


His payments of 
sucre equals approximately 
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$0.0665 U. S. currency) to the Central 
Bank in order to obtain dollars to pay 
for his imports have resulted in a con- 
siderable reduction in the amount of 
money in circulation. Rather than offer 
his merchandise for sale in this defla- 
tionary situation, he prefers to hold it 
until the inflow of foreign exchange from 
the sale of exports during coming months 
increases the amount of money in circu- 
lation. Tying up his capital in this way 
is likely to mean that he cannot place 
new orders without credit. In most cases 
he cannot get credit in Ecuador, and it 
is recommended strongly that United 
States exporters be cautious in extending 
credit. 

A sidelight on the tight credit situa- 
tion is provided by recent increases in 
the number of trade complaints. In his 
present situation, the Ecuadoran im- 
porter appears much less ready to accept 
substitutions than he was when mer- 
chandise was scarce and he had more 
money. 

Local cacao quotations remained fairly 
steady around 320 per quintal 
101.4 pounds), still considered a good 
price, although considerably below the 
highs of February and March. 

Early in May, the resumption of rice 
exportation authorized by decree. 
It had been forbidden previously in order 
to protect the domestic food supply. The 
new decree permits the unrestricted ex- 
provided 


sucres 


was 


port of rice, beginning June 1, 
the exporter sells one-half quintal to the 
Subdirectorate of Foodstuffs, at a fixed 
low price, for each quintal shipped 
abroad. The crop is reported to be ex- 
cellent, and Ecuador is expected to have 
its largest exportable surplus in history 
It is rumored that the Government will 
establish a minimum price for exported 
rice in the neighborhood of $12.50 per 
quintal, and that at least 30,000 tons 
(roughly 650,000 quintals) of the Ecua- 
doran crop have been allotted by the 
International Emergency Food Council 
to India and China at a price of about 
$13. 

During May, an Ecuadoran master and 
crew traveled by air to New Orleans to 
receive the Rio Guayas, second vessel of 
the Greater Colombian Merchant Fleet 
to fly the Ecuadoran flag. This ship was 
expected to enter service in June. 


ire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Metal Screu Import Quota Es- 
tablished.—The Government of Eire has es- 
tablished the period July 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, as the nineteenth quota period 
for the importation of certain metal screws. 
Fifty thousand gross is the quota set up for 
that period, of which 48,000 gross shall have 
been manufactured in the United Kingdom 
or in Canada. 





Ethiopia 
Economic Conditions 


Foreign Trade Smaller.—The foreign 
trade turn-over during the 3 months 
ended March 9, 1947 (second quarter of 
Ethiopian year), declined sharply as 
compared with the preceding quarter, 
according to a report from the Uniteg 
States Legation, Addis Ababa. This de. 
cline, which was larger in the case of im- 
ports (Eth. $10,022,991 against Eth. $13.. 
974,196 in the preceding quarter) than 
in exports (Eth. $18,027,940 against Eth. 
$20,122,825), was attributed chiefly to a 
strike on the Franco-Ethiopian Railroad 
(principal channel for Ethiopia’s foreign 
trade) and to a decree making the ex- 
port of cereals and oilseeds subject to 
license, as well as to the prohibition on 
the use of Maria Theresa dollars as a 
trading medium. The Maria Theresa 
dollar was replaced by the Ethiopian 
dollar ‘valued at $0.404 United States 
currency) effective November 30, 1946. 

{International Reference Service No. 12 
May 1947, entitled “Ethiopia: Summary of 
Current Economic Information,” is now 
available and copies may be obtained from 


the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at a cost of 5 cents, or through 
the Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls Relared on Additional 
Product Export licenses are no longer re- 
quired in France for the following products 
according to a Notice to Exporters published 


in the French Journal Officiel of March 2 
1947 (French tariff numbers in parentheses 
precede each item); (124, 1 and 2) Licorice 
juice, without sug: honey added; (0139) 
magnesium sulfate; (0174) dry and liquid 
zinc chloride; (ex 0381, 2) ammonium sul- 
foichthyolate; (ex 361 bis) radio transmitting 
tubes; (537, 27) unspecified cutting tools; 
(614 bis. 1 to 4) bicycles, tricycles, motor- 
cycles of all kinds, including those for 
children 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
27, May 18, June 1, November 16, 1946, and 
February 15 and April 19, 1947, for previous 
announcements 


French West 
Atriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sisal: Exportation to 
Prohibited.—Effective immediately, the ex- 
portation of sisal or manufactured sisal 
products from French West Africa to forelgn 
countries is prohibited by law, according to 
an airgram from the American Consulate, 
Dakar, of March 22, 1947 

This restriction applies also to most ship- 
ments to continental France and to North 
Africa. 
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Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Haitian Department of Agriculture, unless 
exported by the holder of an Official certificate 
of phytosanitary inspection, attesting that 
his establishment is maintained in good or- 
der and is free from contagious diseases or 
objectionable insects, according to a com- 


may be granted by SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Powers). National quotas will 
be made by the Inter-Allied Trade Board of 
the Far Eastern Commission within a possible 
limit of 400 available accommodations in 
Japan, 


foreign Limited Withdrawals Permitted from munique published in Le Moniteur, Haiti, Although the quota allocations for trade 
nonths Blocked Accounts in eval vi nee March 20, 1947. representatives for the various nations has 
rter Zone of Germany.—Nationa “3 © [See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April not yet been determined, the Office of Inter- 
of Nations and of former neutral countries can 12, 1947, for announcement of new flower in- national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Ply as now authorize payments from their blocked dustry in Haiti.] will accept applications of businessmen for 
Uarter, accounts in banks in the rion oat et of permits to visit Japan. Selection will be 
Unit Gormeny © ge aa yet cohges seo made on the basis of information submitted 
ed according to the Board of Trade Journal, Hon Kon to it through the Department of Commerce 
lis de. London, of May 17, 1947. For this purpose, 4 4 Field Offices, where detailed information re- 
of im- the term “near relative” — sere ae = garding the procedure for making application 
1. $13. wife, parents OF rlerellaggs we, io nein P Tariffs and Trade Controls is available, as outlined in OIT's release of 
R or grandparents-in-law, children, stepchil ; June 13, 1947. If the area is not serviced by 
than dren, and grandchildren, brothers and sisters, Registration Fee Collected on Motor Veht- a field office—e. g. Hawaii, where the field 
t Eth, prothers-in-law or sisters-in-law, nephews cles Entering Hong Kong — According to in- office has not been reopened—direct applica- 
Y tog and nieces, and uncles and aunts. The pay- phere paseo from the conarieen Con tion should be made to the Office of Inter- 
a ing bank must satisfy itself that the payee sulate General, Hong Kong, the registration national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
road is a near relative of the account holder and fee of 15 percent ad valorem assessed in pre- Washington 25, D. C. 
reign in need of financial assistance. war years on all automobiles, trucks, and After the Office of International Trade has 
le ex- Payments will be limited to 50 FORCRAMREND busses of other than arin Empire origin reviewed the applications, in accordance with 
ct t per recipient, with a maximum withdrawal entering the crown colony for ‘the first time, terms of the Far Eastern Commission’s policy 
’ of 300 reichsmarks per month from any one was reestablished in July 1946, although no ° : ; P 
on on account. public announcement was made at the time. directive, they are transmitted to SCAP for 
as a Individuals desiring authorization for such final approval. When final approval is 
leresa withdrawals should write to Foreign Office, I ° granted, the applicant will then be required 
opian German Finance Branch, Room 228, Norfolk ndia to obtain a valid passport from the Passport 
; House, St. James’s Square, London, S. W. 1, Division of the Department of State, Wash- 
tates marking the envelope “Ref. F. 4/3” in the = F see ‘ ington 25, D. C., through the nearest Federal 
46. top left-hand corner. The letter should give lariffs and Trade Controls or State court having the right to naturalize 
0. 12. the poe tngees ps sn age ee a Jute Export Quota Increased.—India’s al- aliens. or through ag pesnpars ae at 
ry of Laie aes ae en aniadiad tl reall location of raw jute for exportation to the — — N. a _ ops ey “aaiaieie 
now the name and address of the payee or payees, en ee ee Seen ee eee “gchedule Fe lists ou Ja anese products 
from their relationship to the account holder, and ott — wad vay cn cnnetireans Soe, one ome designated b SCAP as Bie 20-0 Ais export 
hing- the amount to be withdrawn each month by NG CS FS REE ORE ES pet nga reese wPemincy8 
‘ough the person or persons indicated. : creased by 36,000 long tons. The unused esas : - , 
Com- quota for the United States for the 6-month Aquatic Products. 
_ ; " ’ period December 26, 1946, to June 25, 1947, Bamboo Products. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls now stands at 18,000 long tons of raw jute Bicycles. 
Weight Limit of Gift Parcels By Parcel Post pe 126,700 long tons of jute manufactures. Ceramics and Chinaware. 
Increased.—Effective June 15. 1947, the weight (For previous announcement of jute export Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals. 
limit of gift parcels sent to Germany by Quotas, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Cosmetics. 
parcel post was increased to 22 pounds by a March 29, 1947.) Electrical Supplies and Materials. 
notice published in the Postal Bulletin Other Quotas Announced.—Export quotas Fish and Fish Products. 
(Washington) of June 10, 1947 for the calendar year 1947 have been fixed on Food and Beverages. 
ional a number of commodities. The over-all Glassware. 
r re. 1 > ra pase provisional Pavan ase for the Hardware. 
he ‘ a ‘ I: nited States (in parentheses) have been set Health Supplies. 
re Guatema ad as follows (in long tons): Linseed, 22,000 peice vl 
h2 (U. S. 60); linseed oil, 4,000 (U. S. 60); Industrial Belting and Hoses. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


groundnut kernels, 50,000 (U.S. nil); ground- 


Laboratory Instruments. 


2ses 
ha nut oil, 22,000 (U. S. nil); castorbeans, 8,125 Leather Goods. 
139) Artificial-Silk Tertiles: Tariff Classifications (U. S. 5.000): and crushed bones and bone Light Bulbs. 
juid and Rates of Duty Revised.—The classifica- grist, 24,000 (no destinational quotas). Linen Goods. 
sul- tions of simple artificial-silk textiles in chap- Documents Required with Aircraft Parts — Measuring and Testing Equipment. 
ting ter 13, division 1, of the Guatemalan import Parts and accessories for aircraft are accorded Meters and Gages. 
ols: customs tariff established by decree No. 1,765 a special low rate of duty when imported into Notions and Novelties. 
ie. of December 17, 1935, have been revised by India. To be eligible for entry at this duty, Office Supplies. 
for decree No. 336 of March 12, 1947. however, such shipments must be certified as Paper and Paper Products. 
The revised tariff classifications and import being components of, or materials for, air- Pearls and Furs. 
pril duties on simple artificial-silk textiles in planes, in order that they may be identified Rayon Fabrics and Finished Goods. 
and quetzales (equivalent to 1 dollar) per legal as such by the customs authorities in India. Rubber and Rubber Products. 
ous kilogram, are as follows: No. 463—1—0-1, tex- The shipper must furnish in triplicate a Scales. 
tiles not mentioned, which weigh up to 99.99 sworn (notarized) statement to the effect Silk Fabrics. 
grams per square meter, 5; No. 463—-1—0-2, that the materials or parts comply with the Sporting Goods and Musical Instruments. 
textiles not mentioned, which weigh from original type certificate, or with the Army, Surgical and Dental Instruments. 
100 to 199.99 grams per square meter, 4; No. Navy, or S. A. E. specification number, or with Wool Yard Goods and Finished Goods. 
463-1-0-3, textiles not mentioned, which the Civil Aeronautics Administration type - = 
weigh 200 grams or more per square, 3; No. certificate number, or that they are proprie- “Schedule B" commodities are those 
463-1-0-4, knit artificial textiles (jersey tary articles which are covered by current ap- Japanese products reserved for government- 
“tricotina”), 5; No, 463-1-0-5, velvet, plush, proval by the Army, Navy, or Civil Aero- to-government trade because of previous 
pile, and back of artificial silk, 5. nautics Administration. These regulations commitments. The present list includes raw 
This decree also specified that “spun rayon” do not apply to shipments of complete air- silk, cotton textiles, and the 1947 tea crop. 
and similar commercially named fabrics are craft Information regarding the availability of 
classified under tariff No. 463—1-—0-3. “Schedule B” commodities may be obtained 
— by writing directly to the U. S. Commercial 
a ee iF ‘ Company, 811 Vermont Avenue, Washington 
sal Haiti dpan 25, D. C., the official Government agency 
gn authorized to handle exports from Japan on 
be oo ii . Tariffs and Trade Controls . heaps. agangg at poneanon sale 
, ariffs and Trade Controls Imports into Japan.—It is expected that a 
S Travel to Japan.—Entry of businessmen third commodity list will soon be announced, 
p- Flowers: Export Regulations Established. into Japan will begin August 15, 1947, and which will indicate the raw materials needed 
th Exports of flowers from Haiti will now be sub- visits will be authorized for a period of 21 in Japan to implement its production pro- 


jected to inspection by qualified agents of the days, although oversea extension privileges grams. 


ly June 28, 1947 19 














Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


Treasury Bills To Be Issued in Terms of 
United States Dollars—By a decree of April 
16, 1947, the Polish Government authorized 
the issuance of Treasury bills in terms of 
United States dollars having the weight and 
assay in force on July 1, 1944, according to 
an airgram from the United States Embassy 
at Warsaw dated May 13, 1947. 

The decree limits the aggregate of Treas- 
ury bills in circulation at any given time to 
$70,000,000; provides that the obligation to 
redeem the bills shall lapse after 5 years 
from the date of maturity; and exempts 
Treasury bills and all interest and receipts 
derived therefrom from all taxes and State 
and local government charges. The amount 
of the issue, interest rate, and dates of issu- 
ance and maturity are to be determined by 
the Minister of Finance. 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Foodstuffs Exempted from Import 
Tazres.—Wheat, corn, barley, beans, potatoes, 
onions, and vegetables purchased abroad, 
either by the Rumanian Government or by 
its authorized agents, and intended for in- 
ternal consumption are exempted from all 
import taxes other than import duties, by 
Order in Council No. 1,572 of October 30, 
1946, published in the Monitorul Official No 
264 of November 13, 1946. Import duties will 
be collected in full. 


Siam 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions on Foreign Exchange Re- 
moved.—According to Directions to Author- 
ized Banks No. 8, effective March 20, 1947, 
there are no longer any restrictions on the 
exportation of foreign currency, foreign ex- 
change, and letters of credit. Authorized 
banks are, however, required to submit to 
the Exchange Control weekly statements of 
such exportation. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Processed Eggs: Official Inspec- 
tion Proposed.—The Swedish Royal Medical 
Board has proposed a decree requiring the 
examination of all processed eggs imported 
into Sweden for human consumption accord- 
ing to a report of May 21, 1947, from the 
United States Legation, Stockholm. 

The proposed decree would require ex- 
amination, effective July 1, 1947, by the Royal 
Veterinary Board of all imported processed 
eggs (egg powder, dried egg yolks, broken 
eggs, and albumin). 

An inspection by the Swedish health au- 
thorities indicated that a number of recent 
cases of paratyphoid could have resulted 
from imported processed eggs, which in the 
preparation of food had not been subjected 
to sufficient heat. 

Therefore, to protect the public health, 
the authorities have recommended this de- 
cree requiring that eggs in broken, dried, or 
other processed form be inspected to deter- 
mine their reasonable fitness for human con- 
sumption, before importation is permitted. 
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Switzerland 


Exchange and Finance 


Change in Method of Collecting National 
Defense Tax Levied on Alten Incomes in 
Switzerland.—Americans and other nonresi- 
dent aliens gainfully employed in Switzer- 
land for a period of less than 9 months are 
affected by a decree of the Swiss Federal 
Council dated April 16, 1947. Under this 
decree, which became effective May 1, 1947, 
the National Defense Tax payable by non- 
resident aliens who are working for gain in 
Switzerland and whose stay in Switzerland 
does not exceed 9 months, will amount to 3 
percent of the gross income earned in Swit- 
zerland. An ordinance of the Federal De- 
partment of Finance, dated April 19, 1947, 
and effective May 1, 1947, implements the 
above decree by providing that the defense 
tax levied upon the income of such persons 
be withheld at the source whenever possible. 
Previously, nonresident aliens were subject 
to the same regulations as applied to Swiss 
citizens. 

In the event that a nonresident alien’s stay 
exceeds 9 months, he will become subject to 
the national-defense tax as it is applied to 
Swiss citizens, which would involve the filing 
of a tax declaration and the payment of a 
graduated tax based on capital as well as 
income calculated as of the date of his ar- 
rival in Switzerland. Adjustments would be 
made for all previous payments made during 
the 9-month period 


U.S. S.R 
oe 470 A768 rY. 
Economic Conditions 


DECREE ON COOPERATIVES STRESSES 
COMPETITION 


The decree of the Council of Ministers 
of the U. S. S. R. of November 9, 1946, 
on cooperatives is having a decisive in- 
fluence on some of Russia’s most critical 
reconversion problems. Perhaps. the 
most important purpose of the decree is 
to effect by “domestic,” “local,” and 
sometimes even “primitive” methods an 
increase in the total amount of food and 
consumer goods available in the nation. 
Although significant industrial advances 
have been made, the nation-wide indus- 
trial revolution is far from completed. 
Under these circumstances, with all 
available modern industrial plant ca- 
pacity in use, while less modern produc- 
tive facilities are available, particularly 
in the rural areas, the cooperative method 
is being stressed in the drive for more 
production. 


ACTIVITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES EXPANDED 


Cooperatives now are being encouraged 
to expand their activities to such an ex- 
tent that this indicates not only a re- 
alignment of the distribution system, but 
of production as well. All cooperatives, 
whether industrial or consumer, have 
been given every encouragement to de- 
velop and expand their activities to in- 
clude production and also the retail dis- 
tribution of food and consumer goods. 
The new lease on life given to coopera- 






tives was extended in the face of a criti. 
cal postwar backlog of consumer needs, 
together with the presence of unused pro- 
ductive resources of local raw materials 
and labor which State enterprise was 
not in a position to mobilize effectively, 

The selection of cooperatives to do the 
job was based upon a number of con- 
siderations. Russia has had cooperatives 
ever since the nineteenth century, The 
Soviet Union has been familiar with Vari- 
ous forms of cooperative enterprise in. 
cluding handicraft producers’ and cop. 
sumers’ cooperatives, but the collective 
farm cooperatives are the most basic ijn 
the Soviet economy. Cooperative prop- 
erty rights are defined in the Soviet con- 
stitution. Cooperatives claim to be par- 
ticularly suited to discovering local pos- 
sibilities for meeting local needs— 
especially in contrast to the larger and 
less personalized State enterprises which 
are normally less sensitive to local de- 
mand, State industry and State trade 
admittedly lack the flexibility of loca) 
cooperatives. 

Industrial cooperatives have been or- 
dered released from any contracts they 
may have had to supply State industry 
with raw materials or semimanufactures, 
and their entire attention is now turned 
to the consumer and his needs. This job 
is being done throughout the nation with 
local raw materials, local labor, local 
initiative, and local resourcefulness. All 
this has official Soviet Government sup- 
port, both financial and material. In 
addition to centralized Government as- 
sistance and cooperation from industry, 
even the local Soviets all over the nation 
are counted upon for constant attention 
to the needs of both industrial and con- 
sumer cooperatives. Thousands of auto- 
mobile trucks have been turned over to 
cooperatives, and all types of storage and 
handling facilities and sales space have 
been ordered made available to the co- 
operatives. Even the railroads must co- 
operate in making freight cars available 
on presentation of shipments ready to 
be moved for consumer cooperatives. To 
stimulate production in industrial co- 
operatives, as much as 20 percent of 
profits is set aside for a bonus distribu- 
tion to the members. These and count- 
less other measures have been taken to 
facilitate the tremendous tasks now 
confronting the cooperatives in the 
U. S. 8. R. 

Consumers’ cooperatives, handicraft 
artisans, invalid cooperatives, and other 
industrial cooperatives were all told to 
extend their activities to the (1) procure- 
ment, (2) processing or manufacturing, 
and (3) retail sale of much-needed foods 
and consumer goods. 

In the field of production, cooperatives 
are ordered to use industrial scrap of all 
kinds, which State industry is now re- 
quired to turn over tothem. The cooper- 
atives also must make the widest possible 
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use of local raw materials, such as reed 
for wicker baskets, clay for pottery, lo- 
cally produced felt for winter boots and 
even home-grown fibers for textiles. Co- 
operatives are ordered to engage in the 
repairing, purchasing, and reconditioning 
of various types of clothing and house- 
hold items. All types of cooperatives now 
have their own retail outlets. In the 
larger cities they even operate depart- 
ment stores. 


STIMULUS TO URBAN AND RURAL TRADE 


The Soviet press lays particular stress 
on the current need for getting more food 
into the cities. There is general recog- 
nition in the U. S. S. R. that peasants 
have produced over and above what they 
themselves need, and that, while they are 
free to sell their surpluses on farmers’ 
markets for whatever price they can get, 
they often consider it not worth their 
while. This may be due to inadequate 
transportation and storage facilities. In 
some cases farms are too far away from 
the urban areas where their produce is 
most needed. Many farmers are not in- 
terested in money as long as there are no 
manufactured household goods available 
for them to buy. It is now up to the co- 
operatives to size up the situation on the 
spot, and make offers to the farm popula- 
tion which will interest them. In this 
way two-way trade is stimulated between 
urban and rural areas. 

The quantities of food and consumer 
goods made available by cooperative en- 
terprise, together with the expanded ef- 
forts of State enterprise, are counted 
upon in the Government plan to do away 
with rationing before the end of 1947. 
By 1950 the current Five-Year Plan en- 
visages a volume of State and cooperative 
trade 28 percent above the 1940 prewar 
level. 


EXTENT AND EFFECTS OF COMPETITION 


The cooperative set-up existing prior 
to the decree was quite frankly criti- 
cized in the Soviet press as being bureau- 
cratic and out of touch with the mem- 
bership. Consumer cooperatives were 
accused of merely redistributing goods 
received from the Government through 
centralized distribution channels.  In- 
dustrial cooperatives often were content 
to produce semimanufactures exclusively 
for State industry. An immediate reor- 
ganization along more democratic lines 
was ordered to bring things into line with 
cooperative charters. As one issue of 
Izvestia put it, “Here is the nesting place 
of the roots of irresponsibility, lack of 
initiative, and the bad administrative 
activity of the cooperatives.” Now even 
every little rural “Selpo” consumer coop- 
erative outlet must contract locally for 
much of what it has for sale. 

In March 1947, the Soviet press re- 
ported that, while achievements had 
been chalked up, there was still “a lot 
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more cleaning up to be done” in some of 
the cooperative administrations. To 
facilitate the reorganization and make 
it possible for the cooperatives to handle 
their new and expanded responsibilities, 
the cooperatives now not only are ex- 
tended loans on easier terms but also 
have been .given reductions in both the 
turn-over or sales tax and in the profits 
tax. 

This revival of the Russian coopera- 
tive movement is on a competitive basis, 
backed by a profit motive. Yet the entire 
development is envisaged within the 
scope of the national economic plan. 
The Soviet press emphasizes the im- 
portance of competition in the new re- 
organization. Now the _ cooperatives 
compete with State purchasing agents in 
the procurement of food and raw mate- 
rials. In manufacture they compete 
with State-operated stores and also with 
farmers’ markets. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that competition will be allowed to 
function only within the limits believed 
compatible with national planning. 
Within the plan, quotas of performance 
are assigned to the cooperatives for pro- 
curement, production, and retail distri- 
bution. 

The effect of competition on prices is 
strictly limited, since “control by the 
ruble”’ is one of the chief means by which 
the Soviet Government allocates the 
national income into capital investment, 
Government expenditures, and even 
personal consumption. All the prices in 
the Soviet Union which are not directly 
planned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment are influenced by competition with 
Government-fixed prices. Cooperative 
stores are limited in the prices they may 
charge by a ceiling which is the price the 
State stores charge for comparable 
items. 

The regulated nature of the competi- 
tion being developed is indicated in the 
decreed restriction that consumers’ co- 
operatives and invalid cooperatives must 
turn over to their competitor, State 
trade, 20 to 25 percent of their collections 
of produce and industrial raw materials. 
Industrial cooperatives must turn over 
to the State trade 20 to 25 percent of the 
items which they work up from agricul- 
tural produce. Cooperative enterprises 
must deliver to the Government 20 to 25 
percent of the goods they fabricate. The 
State reimburses the cooperatives for the 
cost price of the goods turned over plus 
handling expenses incurred. 

Under Soviet conditions, cooperatives 
are indirectly controlled by the State. 
According to Soviet commentators this 
avoids the “dangers” to the system which 
would be involved if capitalistic private 
enterprise were permitted to produce the 
needed additional supplies of food and 
consumer goods. 


IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATIVES IN ECONOMIC 
REORGANIZATION 


Throughout Soviet history coopera- 
tives have been encouraged and given 
freer reign at those times when the State 
apparatus was not in a position to do the 
job. Cooperatives played an important 
part in helping the Russian economy to 
get back on its feet in the New Economic 
Policy period up to the time the Govern- 
ment took firm control over the economy 
with the launching of the First Five-Year 
Pian. During the forced industrialization 
program cooperatives were still relied 
upon, though their activities were cur- 
tailed, to relieve some of the shortages 
and to aid in the distribution of basic 
consumption goods to the population. 
The Government then decided to place a 
little less stress on capital investment, in 
favor of “letting out the belt” of the con- 
suming population. Since the Govern- 
ment was not prepared to open and oper- 
ate the necessary thousands of shops 
when rationing was abolished in 1935, 
the consumers’ cooperatives, in particu- 
lar, provided trade outlets and facilitated 
the smooth transition from rationed 
scarcity to commercial merchandising 
with shops open to all. By 1936 the Gov- 
ernment had managed to build up its 
own network of commercial shops in all 
the urban areas. It was then decreed 
that henceforth consumers’ cooperatives 
would concentrate their efforts on im- 
proving trade in the rural areas of the 
nation. They ceased to operate in the 
cities, leaving retail trade to be handled 
by Government stores plus a few farm- 
ers’ markets. 

The Soviet press emphasizes, contrary 
to what might be expected, that the cur- 
rent encouragement given to coopera- 
tives is not a temporary campaign, but 
that they must plan for trade for a long 
time to come. Certain of the functions 
now being stressed by the cooperatives, 
however, are more basic than others. 

Probably after the _ rehabilitation 
emergency is over, all the various types of 
cooperatives will again handle single 
functions such as production, procure- 
ment, or retail distribution—the con- 
sumers cooperatives, for instance, no 
longer engaging also in production. 

The importance of cooperatives as the 
Soviet economy reorganizes to meet post- 
war needs is indicated by the fact that a 
Chief Administration of Handicraft and 
Consumers’ Cooperative Affairs has been 
set up directly accountable to the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S. S. R. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty on Unground Peppercorn Amended .— 
The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
issued an order, effective from April 2, 1947, 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Automotive 
Products 


Motor VEHICLES IN BERMUDA 


Bermuda has found the use of motor 
vehicles important to the national econ- 
omy. They were introduced into the 
Colony during the war and now number 
1,477, representing an investment of 
about £500,000, according to the Bermuda 
Transport Control Board on April 21, 
1947. 

The licensing of these vehicles brought 
into the colonial Treasury £15,230 during 
little more than 3 months of the present 
year. Licenses were issued to 510 pri- 
vate cars, 210 taxicabs, 381 light and 
heavy trucks, about 40 miscellaneous 
trucks, and 336 autobicycles. 

Permission has been granted the 
Transport Control Board to license an 
additional 65 taxicabs. Furthermore, 
there are unfilled orders for 500 autobi- 
cycles and approximately 300 passenger 
cars. A total of 2,342 motor-propelled 
vehicles, therefore, soon will be in oper- 
ation in this Colony of 1934 square miles, 
with many roads unsuited to the use of 
motor vehicles. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee. Tea. and Cacao 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of green coffee from the 
Dominican Republic during the first 3 
months of 1947 were 5,158,719 kilograms 
(1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds) valued at 
$2,292,872 compared with 1,988,553 kilo- 
grams valued at $616,218 during the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 

Exports of green coffee from the 
Dominican Republic during 1946 totaled 
10,436,711 kilograms, valued at $3,609,332, 
as against 17,721,098 kilograms, valued 
at $4,696,377, in 1945. The United States 
was the destination of the bulk of the 
green coffee exported from the Domini- 
can Republic in 1945 and 1946, taking 
7,818,965 kilograms, valued at $2,718,500, 
in 1946 and 15,684,463 kilograms, valued 
at $4,163,207, in 1945. 

Small quantities of coffee are going to 
some of the Dominican Republic’s 
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markets in Europe. However, 
merly one of its largest purchasers. 
Some coffee being exported to the Neth- 
erlands is to be resold to other European 
buyers, according to Dominican coffee 
exporters. 

There has been an increase in the 
quantity of washed coffee available for 
export. Probably small quantities are 
being exported to markets which gener- 
ally preferred the natural type of coffee 
before the war, because of the demand 
for the washed type in the United States 
market. 


Cocoa Exports, GOLD COAST 


During April 1947 exports of cocoa 
from the Gold Coast amounted to 9,541 
tons, of which the United States took 
3,950 tons, the United Kingdom, 3,946 
tons, Canada, 1,055 tons, and the Nether- 
lands, 590 tons. 


Cacao-Crop ESTIMATE—EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


This summer’s crop of cacao in the 
Dominican Republic (usually gathered 
from March to July each year) will prob- 
ably amount to 300,000 bags of 70 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 

The exportation of cacao is now sub- 
ject to the quota provisions of presiden- 
tial decree No. 4150 of February 4, 1947, 
which allocated 18,400 metric tons to the 
Chocolatera Sanchez, C. por A.; 3,000 
tons for small domestic manufacturers; 
and 1,000 tons for export by other ex- 
porters. 

As the Chocolatera Sanchez has been 
given a virtual monopoly, practically all 
of the former buyers and exporters of 
cacao have withdrawn from the market. 
The Chocolatera Sanchez has been ex- 
porting cacao to the United States and 
other countries and expects to have the 
factory in Puerto Plata in operation by 
the latter part of the year. A building is 
under construction, and the machinery is 
ready to be installed, The Chocolatera is 
also constructing warehouses in three of 
the principal districts. 

Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic in the first quarter of 1947 
amounted to 5,818,420 kilograms, valued 
at $2,368,645, as compared with 5,095,610 
kilograms, $828,099, in the corresponding 
period of 1946. Exports during 1946 to- 
taled 25,196,354 kilograms, valued at 
$4,450,712, as against 18,755,048 kilo- 
grams, $3,072,948, in 1945. 








Exports of chocolate during the first 
quarter of 1947 amounted to 408,968 kilo. 
grams, valued at $218,552, as compared 
with 106,368 kilograms, valued at $32,831. 
in the like period of 1946. 

During 1946 exports of chocolate 
amounted to 2,063,403 kilograms, valueg 
at $718,467, as against 1,799,574 kilo. 
grams, valued at $626,829 in 1945. 

Up to May 15, 1947, the exportation of 
chocolate was carried on by small man- 
ufacturers and exporters. The product 
is mostly sweetened or unsweetened choc- 
Olate liquor. The recently established 
Chocolatera Sanchez, C. por A., has not 
yet undertaken any manufacturing, 


CONDITIONS IN TEA INDUSTRY, JAVA AND 
SUMATRA, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Production of tea in Java and Sumatra, 
Netherlands Indies can be _ estimated 
only roughly. Although the Linggadjati 
Agreement was signed on March 25, 1947, 
plantation personnel have not yet been 
permitted to return to the tea estates. 
Consequently, little information has thus 
far become available regarding planta- 
tions and stocks of plantation products 
in the interior of Java and Sumatra. 

The damage to plantations as a result 
of uprooting, cutting, and neglect was 
first estimated at 35 percent. Planta- 
tion owners, however, are now inclined 
to place the figure, at least for Java, 
nearer 25 percent. It is thought that 
in Sumatra damage was heavier, prob- 
ably about 35 percent. 

Some factories were transformed to 
other uses by the Japanese, who also 
removed machinery (principally motors 
and combustion engines) from a num- 
ber of factories, to be used for military 
purposes. Most damage to tea factories, 
however, is said to have occurred in the 
course of civil disturbances after the 
Japanese capitulation. In general, 
wooden structures were burned; build- 
ings of concrete and corrugated iron are 
still standing. Much of the machinery 
in them is believed to have been dam- 
aged or to have deteriorated seriously 
from neglect. 

Plantation owners estimate that prob- 
ably one-third of the tea factories in the 
Netherlands Indies will be found to have 
been destroyed or to have had their es- 
sential equipment removed or destroyed, 
while damage to machinery in the re- 
maining factories is estimated at 40 per- 
cent. Replacements cannot be ordered 
until actual damage can be 
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and it is believed that machinery manu- 
facturers will require a year to 18 months 
to fill the orders. Despite such delays, 
rehabilitation of the factories will prob- 
ably keep pace with the restoration of 
the gardens. 

A few tea estates in Java have been 
reoccupied (mostly in the Gedeh and 
Puntjak regions) and are gradually re- 
suming production. Output, however, is 
still negligible (about 500 cases a month) 
and cannot become significant in the 
immediate future, because of the small 
number of estates now within the Dutch 
lines. 

Moreover, the tea bushes generally at- 
tained a height of from 12 to 15 feet 
during the war years and now require 
pruning. They should then be allowed 
a period of regrowth ‘about 6 months) 
before they are plucked. Pruning pre- 
sents a difficult problem because of the 
inadequacy of trained labor, and there- 
fore absorbs much time. It is understood 
that some estates in the interior of Java 
are producing for domestic consumption 
and “occasional” trade, but under pres- 
ent conditions this cannot have an ap- 
preciable effect on the general export 
situation. 

Exports of tea from Dutch-held ports 
in 1946 amounted to 1,578 metric tons, 
or approximately 34,790 chests. These 
shipments are believed to have cleared 
out all the tea suitable for Western mar- 
kets found in the reoccupied areas. 
Since stocks have not been registered 
since March 1946 it is not known how 
much tea is now available for shipment 
at various ports. The consesus of Dutch 
officials and prominent members of the 
trade places stocks at Batavia, the prin- 
cipal port of shipment, at about 6,000 
chests. Quantities on hand at Semarang 
and Surabaya are believed to be neg- 
ligible, probably not exceeding 200 chests 
at each port. It is believed that there is 
no tea left at Selawan in Sumatra. 
Stocks at Republican ports are likewise 
believed to be small, but there is no defi- 
nite information at hand. 

Stocks available at the ports comprise 
mostly old tea of inferior quality, grades 
useful for blending having been shipped 
in 1946. The price being asked by 
Chinese merchants, moreover, is so high 
(1.55 florins per one-half kilogram. 
equivalent to 3s.7d. per pound ec. i. f. 
European port) that this old tea cannot 
compete in the world market with new 
Ceylon tea, according to the trade. 

Officials and the trade in Batavia can 
only guess at the extent of tea stocks in 
the interior. The general opinion is that 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 pounds (40,000 to 
50,000 chests) are in Java on the estates 
and in the “second hands.” Information 
received from the Indonesian Ministry 
of Economic Affairs places the supply of 
plantation tea on hand in Republican 
territory in Java during the final months 
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of 1946 at only 980 metric tons (about 
22,000 chests). There has been no op- 
portunity to test the accuracy of Indo- 
nesian statistics, however. Stocks in 
Sumatra, where there has been occa- 
sional unofficial trade, are believed to be 
negligible. 

The tea trade expects that stocks up- 
country will, if recovered, have to be 
unpacked, re-sorted, and rebulked to 
condition them for export. Small lots 
recovered from reoccupied estates where 
they were properly stored were found to 
have withstood prolonged storage better 
than anticipated. Nevertheless, this tea 
is said to have lost much in aroma and in 
flavor, and to give a dull liquor; but it 
appears still to be marketable for blend- 
ing purposes. It is believed that the 
quality of the tea stored in the high 
Preanger regions will prove to be better 
than tea recovered from reoccupied es- 
tates at lower altitudes. 

The opinion of tea experts in Java 
and Sumatra in regard to the future of 
the industry is summed up by a planta- 
tion manager who stated, “At best, 
Netherlands Indies tea production can 
scarcely be expected to have a significant 
effect upon the statistical position of tea 
on the world market for several years to 
come.” 


COFFEE CROP AND MOVEMENTS, 
EL SALVADOR 


During April 1947 a total of 74,030 
bags of coffee (of 60 kilograms each) left 
Salvadoran ports, thereby raising the to- 
tal exports since October 1, 1946, the be- 
ginning of the 1946-47 coffee year, to 
811,811 bags, as compared with 381,464 
bags during the first 8 months of the 
1945-46 coffee year. 

On April 30, 1947, there were 79,831 
bags of coffee at Salvadoran ports or at 
the Guatemalan port, Puerto Barrios. 
On the corresponding date last year 
stocks of coffee at these ports amounted 
to 313,817 bags. 

Current estimates place El Salvador’s 
1946-47 coffee crop at 900,000 bags. 

On April 30, 1947, registered sales of 
coffee from the 1946-47 crop totaled 831,- 
239 bags, of which 742,290 bags had been 
purchased by United States importers. 
This movement exceeded by 100,358 bags 
the total amount of coffee sold since the 
commencement of sale registrations 
from the 1945-46 crop. 

Maximum prices as well as minimum 
prices (except on unwashed coffee) were 
slightly lower in April 1947 than were 
corresponding prices in March 1947. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


UpwarD TREND IN BANANA PRODUCTION, 
HAITI 


Production of bananas for export in 
Haiti in April 1947 amounted to 523,043 
stems, with an estimated weight of 12,- 


396,048 pounds, as compared with 497,665 
stems, with an estimated weight of 12,- 
177,192 pounds, in March 1947, and 394,- 
696 stems, with an estimated weight of 
9,747,800 pounds, in April 1946. The in- 
crease in the number of stems and total 
estimated weights of April 1947 from 
that of April 1946 shows the natural up- 
ward trend in banana production in 
Haiti. 

PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLES BY HyDRO- 

PONIC PROCESS, PANAMA 


A company was organized in the Re- 
public of Panama early in 1947 to grow 
vegetables by the hydroponic process. A 
tract of about an acre on the outskirts of 
Panama City has been selected for the 
experiment, and the pouring of cement 
for 60 beds for growing plants by the 
chemical method was to have been 
started at the end of May. 

The first crop of vegetables, which will 
include tomatoes and Great Lakes ice- 
berg lettuce, probably will be harvested 
in July, and it is expected that about 
300,000 pounds will be produced during 


the first year of operation. Cucumbers, 
peppers, other vegetables, and some 
flowers may be grown later. 

PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CITRUS 


FRUITS, SURINAM 


Citrus-fruit growers in Surinam are 
reported to have had a prosperous year. 
Production in 1946 is estimated at 30,- 
000,000 units, nearly double the 1945 crop 
of 15,500,000 units. During the war the 
export of fruit was limited to nearby 
countries, such as French and British 
Guiana, and Curacao, but with the re- 
sumption of shipping to the Netherlands 
a market has been opened that is large 
enough to absorb the entire crop. 

In 1946 exports of oranges amounted to 
16,375 crates; grapefruit, 13,020 crates; 
and 160 crates of other citrus fruit. 
Destinations are not available, but it is 
known that the Netherlands was the 
largest buyer. 


Grains and Products 


CoRN PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS, 
CUBA 


Corn production in Cuba in 1946 is 
unofficially estimated at 375,000,000 
pounds (shelled) or about 7 percent 
above the annual average of 350,000,000 
pounds. An extraordinarily high level 
of consumption — approximately 376,- 
000,000 pounds—has reduced stocks to a 
low level; and large imports will be nec- 
essary until about August 15 to meet 
consumption requirements. 

Normally about self-sufficient in corn, 
Cuba in 1946 was a net importer for the 
third time in a decade. Imports in 1946 
amounted to 387,150 kilograms (853,522 
pounds), according to official foreign- 
trade data, the largest in any year since 
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1938 except 1945, when imports totaled 
1,658,000 pounds. 

Of the total imports in 1946 the 
United States supplied 76 percent (293,- 
399 kilograms, valued at $66,221). The 
Dominican Republic supplied 15 percent 
(59,751 kilograms, valued at $3,941) 
most of which (57,092 kilograms) en- 
tered duty-free. Honduras supplied all 
of the remainder (34,000 kilograms, val- 
ued at $1685), which reportedly entered 
duty-free. 

Imports of corn meal in 1946 totaled 
176,998 kilograms (390,213 pounds) val- 
ued at $17,525, all from the United 
States. This is 2.59. percent more meal 
than was imported in 1945 (140,505 kilo- 
grams, valued at $13,870). 

Exports of corn during 1946 were neg- 
ligible and amounted to only 437 kilo- 
grams (963 pounds) valued at $213. Of 
these exports, 392 kilograms (864 
pounds) went to the United States Naval 
Base at Guantanamo, Cuba, and the 
small remainder to E] Salvador. 


WHEAT-FLOUR ImporTS, CUBA 


Wheat flour was Cuba’s second largest 
import item in 1946, amounting to 264,- 
000,000 pounds valued at $11,500,000, 
about 99 percent of which was from the 
United States, according to official for- 
eign-trade data. 

Imports increased sharply during the 
last 3 months of 1946, but have been 
declining rapidly since then. 

To expedite further purchases for 
consumption later in the year, the Cuban 
Government issued a decree on April 2, 
1947, increasing the ceiling price of flour 
and bread. A companion decree to re- 
duce the flour import subsidy to $4.98 
per bag and to extend the flour pur- 
chasing period through April 30 was is- 
sued. 


Spices and Related Products 


MADAGASCAR’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
VANILLA 


French colonies produce from 85 to 
90 percent of the world’s supply of va- 
nilla, with Madagascar producing about 
83 percent of the French colonial pro- 
duction. 

The United States is the world’s larg- 
est consumer of vanilla, taking about 
600 metric tons a year. Of the 653 met- 
ric tons of vanilla exported from Mada- 
gascar in 1946, the United States bought 
430 tons. 

Madagascar’s 1947 crop of vanilla, 
which is gathered from May to August 
and is exportable in 1948, may amount 
to 350 metric tons. 


Sugars and Products 
CUBAN EXPORTS OF CANDY AND SIRUPS 


Exports of candy from Cuba in 1946 
totaled 34,565 metric tons, valued at over 
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$10,000,000 (a record high) as compared 
with 23,458 tons valued at $7,046,000 in 
1945. High-sugar-content fruit products 
such as guava jelly, paste, pineapples in 
sirup, and grated coconut and sirup, to- 
taled 6,887 metric tons, valued at $3,- 
132,000. The total declared value of all 
exports of sugar products was about $13,- 
400,000 in 1946, and probably was equiva- 
lent to about 37,000 metric tons of raw 











Czechoslovak Officials Present 
Vase to Secretary Harriman 





Mr. Josef Hrnicko, president of the Economi 
Association of the Czechoslovak Glass Industry, 
in the presence of Dr. Juraj Slavik, Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador to the United States, re 
cently presented to Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman the vase portrayed above, “in 
gratitude for Mr. Harriman’s help and sym 
pathy toward the Czechoslovak cause.” The 
vase is considered to be a significant example of 
skillful Czechoslovak work in glass. The crys 
tal is cut by hand, in the tradition of Bohemian 
artistry. The Ambassador later expressed the 
hope that “the highly developed and technically 
perfect glass industry of the United States will 
extend a helping hand to Czechoslovakia in the 
perfection of the technical possibilities.” 








sugar (42,000 short tons). This is little 
more than 10 percent of the total quan- 
tity of sugar reserved for use in Cuba. 

About 86 percent of the exports of 
candy consisted of hard candy, and the 
remainder was _ principally so-called 
“fondante.” Small quantities of choco- 
late confectionery and nougat also were 
exported, 

Shipments in 1946 increased steadily 
as the year progressed; less than 20 per- 
cent was shipped during the first half, 
whereas 53 percent was shipped in the 
fourth quarter just before the Christmas 
holiday season. 


About 60 percent of all the 1946 candy 
exports went to the United States, about 
3.4 percent, to Canada, ard practically gj 
the rest, to Europe, principally Switzer. 
jand and Belgium, with lesser quantitie, 
to Spain, Italy, and Sweden. 

In early 1946, about 75,000 gallons of 
edible invert sirup were shipped to the 
United States and about 92,000 gallons of 
rich sugar sirup and flavored sirups were 
shipped to Switzerland. Together With 
minor quantities of edible molasses ang 
medicated sirups, the total exports of 
sirup and molasses (exclusive of black. 
strap molasses) amounted to about 
172,675 gallons, equivalent to an esti. 
mated 600 metric tons of sugar. 

Shipments of candy during the first 4 
months of 1947 totaled 7,095 metric tons, 
according to unofficial data obtained 
from ships’ manifests. About 60 percent 
of the candy went to the United States 
and the remainder to Italy, Belgium, 
Sweden and Canada. 


Glass and 
Products 


OPERATIONS IN LEADING GLASS CONCERN. 
RIIHIMAKI, FINLAND 


The leading glass concern at Riihi- 
maki, Finland (50 miles north of Hel- 
sinki), is operating two of its five plants. 
One of the plants, which produces bottles 
and cheaper glassware, is working three 
8-hour shifts. The other, which makes 
the finest qualities of luxury glassware, 
is operating with only one shift, and its 
products are designed for export only. 
About 600 employees are now working 
compared with 1,100 when all plants are 
in operation. 

The plain-glass factory 
with two bottle-making machines of 
United States origin, which produce 
three sizes of bottles for beer, vichy wa- 
ter, and schnapps. This factory also 
makes eyeglasses, a new product in Fin- 
land, which formerly bought its lenses 
from Germany and the United States. 

Additional raw materials are expected 
soon from abroad—soda from England 
and quartz from Belgium. Broken glass 
is extensively used for raw material. 

Among the products of the fine-glass 
factory are green glassware for the Nor- 
wegian market and wine and liqueur 
glasses for Finnish Government services. 


is equipped 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SHORTAGE OF HIDES, CHILE 


Production of leather in Chile during 
the first quarter of 1947 was retarded by 
the shortage of domestic and imported 
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hides. The number of cattle (including 
calves) slaughtered recently has been 
averaging slightly less than 21,000 head 
per month as against an average of 
96,500 for 1945, a decrease of 20.7 per- 
cent. Imports of hides from Argentina 
likewise have declined by approximately 


22 percent. 


Lumber and 
Products 


MAHOGANY EXPORTS, GOLD COAST 


Mahogany exports from the Gold 
Coast totaled 4,012,650 cubic feet during 
1946, of which 2,662,800 cubic feet were 
sent to the United States and 1,179,000 
cubic feet to the United Kingdom. 
Canada, Union of South Africa, and the 
Netherlands received the remainder. 


MAHOGANY SHIPMENT FROM DaRIEN, 
PANAMA, TO U. S. 


The first shipment of mahogany di- 
rect from the Province of Darien, Re- 
public of Panama, to the United States 
was made in the early part of May. This 
shipment consisted of 328,258 board feet 
of mahogany logs and 29,457 board feet 
of mahogany lumber. The wood will be 
used by a United States shipbuilding 
concern in the manufacture of pleasure 
craft in which mahogany plywood is 
utilized. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Dru os 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CINCHONA CULTIVATION, 
Costa RICA 


The future disposition of the Ameri- 
can Cinchona Plantation at Isla Bonita, 
Costa Rica, depends upon the medicinal 
outlook for quinine and related alka- 
loids. The plantation represents an 
effort of the United States Government 
to reintroduce the cinchona species into 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The cinchona tree has always existed 
in the wild state in the Western Hemis- 
phere, notably on the eastern slopes of 
the Peruvian and Bolivian Andes. Cul- 
tivation has been concentrated in recent 
decades in the hands of one or two co- 
lonial powers in the East Indies, who 
have skillfully selected and bred high- 
yielding strains from the C. ledgeriana 
variety. 

The project at Isla Bonita was not in- 
tended to be a commercial] development, 
but a reservoir of proved cinchona-plant 
material which could be distributed to 
all parts of Latin America, as well as an 
example to prospective growers. Sev- 
eral obstacles to full realization of the 
project have arisen: The high-yielding 
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ledgeriana species is difficult to adapt to 
new surroundings; the seeds used to start 
the plantation were unavoidably mixed 
and crossed to some extent; and syn- 
thetic products are competing with qui- 
nine in the market for antimalarials. 

A large United States drug firm main- 
tains about 500 acres of cinchona at 
Buena Vista, Costa Rica, on the slope of 
Poas Volcano opposite Isla Bonita, 
planted at about the same time as the 
stock of the American Cinchona Planta- 
tion. 


INSULIN INDUSTRY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia has made considerable 
progress in establishing insulin produc- 
tion. Before and during the war the only 
insulin manufactured was a grade named 
“gama Insulin-Minevita,” produced by a 
factory which has since been national- 
ized. 

From the end of the war in 1945 to 
1947 during the period of UNRRA aid to 
Czechoslovakia, 120,000,000 units of in- 
sulin were imported. In 1946, 40,000,000 
units were imported from Denmark and 
Holland through private channels. In 
the case of Denmark, pancreas was sent 
from Czechoslovakia and the pure in- 
sulin returned. Negligible amounts were 
also imported from Switzerland in 1946. 

At present, two factories in Czechoslo- 
vakia are producing insulin; both belong 
to the centralized and nationalized group, 
United Pharmaceutical Works, National 
Corporation. 

The two factories together produce 
4,000,000 units of insulin a month. Sales 
average at present 6,000,000 units a 
month, but this does not represent actual 
demand, since many persons needing in- 
sulin stocked up when supplies were read- 
ily available through UNRRA shipments. 

Normal demand is estimated at 
7,000,000 units or more each month, when 
individual stocks on hand are consumed. 
The difference between production and 
consumption has been made up by the 
amount available from previous imports. 

All technical machinery and special- 
ized employees from Interpharma, one 
of the two afore-mentioned factories, are 
being transferred to Medica, the other 
plant, where the entire production of in- 
sulin will be concentrated. The installa- 
tion of machinery is already being ef- 
fected by Medica and is supposed to be 
in operation by the end of June 1947. 
Peak production of 12,000,000 units 
monthly is expected to be reached in Sep- 
tember 1947. Exportation of insulin in 
1948 is planned. 

Czechoslovakia’s insulin manufac- 
turers report that one of the chief rea- 
sons production to date has been limited 
is the lack of proper glass containers. 
The glass industry has been so highly 
geared for export to obtain the much 
sought after foreign exchange that de- 
mands of domestic consumers have not 


been fully met. However, the supply sit- 
uation is reportedly easing. 

Although the planned program may 
run behind schedule, by the end of 1947 
Czechoslovakia will be producing enough 
insulin to fulfill domestic needs. No pri- 
vate imports are expected to be made 
during 1947. 


PENICILLIN IMPORTS, FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


Imports of parenteral (injectable) 
penicillin into French Equatorial Africa 
during 1946 amounted to 365,000,000 Ox- 
ford units, valued at $3,968. All was im- 
ported from the United States. 


PENICILLIN PLANT INAUGURATED IN MEXICO 
City, MExIco 


Mexico’s only large-scale penicillin 
plant recently was inaugurated in Mex- 
ico City. This establishment will also 
manufacture certain sulfa drugs, ascor- 
bic acid, pyridoxine hydrochloride, and 
bismuth subsalicylate, and will package 
some imported products. A number of 
laboratories have previously made peni- 
cillin on a small scale, but it is believed 
they have all ceased operations. 

This penicillin plant is expected to 
supply a large part of Mexican demand, 
which amounts to about 35,000,000,000 
Oxford units monthly, according to trade 
estimates. 

Nearly all of Mexico’s penicillin has 
been imported from the United States. 
Penicillin and derivatives are imported 
into Mexico free of duty. 


Cop-LIVER-OIL OUTPUT, NORWAY 


Norway's output of cod-liver oil in 
1947 is expected to reach a record level 
of 100,000 barrels, according to the press 
of that country. Agreements for the ex- 
port of oil have been concluded with 
many countries, including the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern Zone of Germany. 
Several Norwegian firms have begun to 
export oil in bottles instead of in barrels. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CopRA EXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Philippine copra exports for the first 
quarter of 1947 totaled 268,009 long tons, 
according to preliminary data compiled 
from ships’ manifests. Of this total, 
161,056 tons moved to the United States. 
March exports alone amounted to 113,- 
764 tons, only slightly less than the rec- 
ord October 1946 shipments. 

Uneasiness about the price situation 
brought heavy marketings and many 
spot sales during March, which partially 
explains the unusually large shipments. 
This large movement reduced stocks to 
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a low level—probably the lowest since 
the summer of 1946. 

Copra prices dropped at the beginning 
of April, following a decline in the fats- 
and-oils market in the United States. 
During April, sales were extremely lim- 
ited and confined exclusively to Europe. 
Offers to the Pacific coast fell from the 
March high of $247 to a low for the 
month of $200 on April 30. The trade 
believes that, although this buyers’ re- 
sistance was only temporary prices prob- 
ably will not again reach the March peak. 


Petroleum 
and Products 


GASOLINE DISTRIBUTION IN AUSTRALIA 


The distribution of gasoline in Aus- 
tralia was restored to a commercial ba- 
sis on March 29, 1947, when the wartime 
Pool Petroleum Proprietary, Ltd., a Gov- 
ernment corporation, terminated its ac- 
tivities. The oil companies resumed dis- 
tribution under an over-all ration con- 
trol by the Liquid Fuel Control Board. 
By agreement with the Government, they 
will limit their offtake from seaboard 
tanks in accordance with established 
quotas; fix quotas for resellers and ra- 
tionalize distribution in the various met- 
ropolitan districts and rural areas; make 
a maximum effort to economize in the 
use of tank cars and tank trucks; coordi- 
nate the procurement of supplies from 
abroad so as to conserve shipping and 
expenditures; and pool the use of bulk- 
storage facilities. 

The Government announced that 
there would be a tightening of the ra- 
tion system for gasoline so as to reduce 
consumption from the present level of 
31,500,000 gailons monthly to the 29,- 
000,000 gallons contemplated when the 
present rations were adopted. If the 
reduction were not accomplished, the 
entire program would have to be re- 
viewed and the basic rations reduced. 


BrRAZIL’S PETROLEUM INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


The consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts in Brazil in 1946 was 44 percent more 
than in the preceding year, or 15,725,662 
barrels as compared with 10,896,833 bar- 
rels, according to unofficial preliminary 
statistics. Imports of petroleum and 
products rose from 10,360,773 barrels in 
1945 to 16,505,596 in 1946, with the Neth- 
erlands West Indies advancing to first 
place as supplier of 71 percent of the 
total in the latter year. Production of 
crude oil in Brazil fell from 79,265 barrels 
in 1945 to 66,697 in 1946, most of the de- 
cline having occurred in the Itaparica 
field. 

Pertinent statistics of the petroleum 
industry’s operations in Brazil during 
1945 and 1946 are shown in the following 
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table (in barrels unless’ otherwise 
Stated) : 
Industrial activity 1945 1946 
Imports, by source 
United States 525, 273 1, 331, 844 
Netherlands West Indies 2,027,714 | 11, 705, 064 
Trinidad 4, 149, 527 711, 702 
Venezuela 3, 513, 301 2 695, 861 
Colombia 70, 494 61, 027 
Others 74, 404 Qs 
Total 10, 360,773 | 16, 505, 596 
Principal products marketed 
Aviation gasoline 435, 542 571, 880 
Motor gasoline 3, 395, 424 6, O19, 634 
Kerosene 716, 809 1, 046, 752 
Diesel oil 1, 116, 086 1, 530, 650 
Fuel oil 4,871, 205 6, 150, 548 
Lubricating oil 361, 727 406, 198 
Potal 10, 895, 833 | 15, 725, 662 
Production of crude oil 79, 265 66, 697 
Output of refined products 267, 732 376, 600 
Number of wells drilled 
Oil 7 12 
Gas 2 
Dry i i 


rotal 13 16 


CONTRACTS SIGNED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
REFINERY, VENEZUELA 


Formal contracts with the Venezuelan 
Government covering the construction 
of a refinery at Amuay Bay by the Creole 
Petroleum Corp., and at Puerto Cardon 
by the Shell Co. of Venezuela, have been 
signed. The terms obligate the com- 
panies to construct facilities with a crude 
capacity of 14,781,500 barrels annually. 
The Creole plant must be in operation 
by April 13, 1952, and the Shell plant by 
August 14, 1950. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATORY DRILLING, 
MEXICO 


Total Mexican production of crude oil 
in January was 4,436,066 barrels, as com- 
pared with the December 1946 output 
of 4,146,921 barrels. 

April production in the northern fields 
of Poza Rica, Naranjos, and Panuco was 
4,097,251 barrels, a daily average of 136,- 
575 barrels, compared with a daily aver- 
age of 123,581 barrels in March. 

An exploratory well, spudded-in in 
March in the “Cuchillo Parado” area 
south of Ojinaga, struck a thick layer 
of salt, on May 16, at a depth of 4,900 
feet. The presence of the salt layer is 
considered an indication that the struc- 
tures are similar to those across the 
border in Texas, and that the discovery 
of oi] is likely. It is reported that an- 
other exploratory well is to be drilled in 
the area around China, State of Nuevo 
Leon, located midway between Monter- 
rey and Reynosa. 


Railway 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Average monthly production of rail- 
way equipment in Czechoslovakia in the 


first quarter of 1947 included more than 
14,000 freight cars and 17 or 18 logo. 
motives, most of which were retained for 
use by the Czechoslovakian railroads, 


Rubber and 
Products 


DECLINE IN PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, B, W.] 


Rubber production in Trinidad fell of 
toward the end of 1946, but total] pro- 
duction for the year (225.1 long tons) 
was Slightly greater than the 217.4 long 
tons produced in 1945. 

The falling-off in production is at- 
tributed not only to the dwindling out- 
put of some rubber trees that have been 
overtapped continuously for several 
years, but also to a shortage of labor oc- 
casioned by the demand for workers to 
cutlass the cacao fields. 


PRODUCTION IN 1946, COLOMBIA 


Rubber production in Colombia dur- 
ing 1946 amounted to 838 metric tons, 
according to a press statement issued by 
the Colombian Society of Farmers. 
Value of the rubber was estimated at 
1,798 pesos per ton. At the average 
commercial-bank exchange rate during 
1946 (1.75 U.S.$1), the value 
would amount to 46.6 cents per pound. 


pesos 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


GUATEMALAN EXPORTS OF CITRONELLA AND 
LEMONGRASS OILS 


Guatemala’s exports of essential oils 
in 1946 expanded to 327,431 pounds, with 
a declared value of $993,869, compared 
with an average volume of 308,753 pounds 
and an average annual value of $353,542 
in 1941-45. Exports in 1946 consisted 
principally of oils of citronella and lem- 
ongrass, and small quantities of citron- 
ella derived from Eucalyptus citriodora. 
About 98 percent of the exports in 1946 
were shipped to the United States. 

The average declared price of Guate- 
malan exports of essential oils in 1946 
was $3.04 a pound, a record high. 
Throughout 1941-45, the average price 
was $1.15. 

Production of essential oils in Guate- 
mala was confined almost entirely to the 
Pacific slopes, at altitudes of 1,000 to 
2,000 feet, and in areas centered chiefly 
around Escuintla and Retalhuleu. In 
1946 there were about 12 leading growers 
of essential oils. Shipments were ef- 
fected through export agents located in 
Guatemala, with the bulk of sales made 
on New York markets. Approximately 7 
percent of all 1946 shipments were by 
air. 
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The acreage planted to grasses for es- 
sential oils in 1946 remained at the 1945 
level, but record prices encouraged many 
landowners to plant citronella and lem- 
ongrass later in the year. This expan- 
sion has been limited by exceedingly 
high prices demanded for planting stock 
(these grasses do not produce seed in 
Guatemala) and by limited supplies of 
such planting materials. The more ex- 
perienced producers of essential oils ap- 
pear to be planning conversion of citron- 
ella and lemongrass fields to other crops. 


Om DIsTILLED FROM DAVANA HERB, INDIA 


In India, both private and Govern- 
ment-sponsored experiments have been 
conducted on the oil distilled from da- 
vana, a rare aromatic herb. These ex- 
periments have been carried on privately 
near the city of Mysore, and several 
large-scale investigations also have been 
made at the Mysore Government Sandal- 
wood-Oil Factory in Mysore. 

The chief obstacles which have de- 
layed scientific experiments with this 
valuable oil are the scarcity and high 
cost of the product. In 1940-41 the high- 
est quality davana oil brought between 
350 and 400 rupees per pound. (During 
those years and currently, 1 rupee~ about 
$0.30.) 

It is believed by some that there is a big 
future for davana oil and that the cul- 
tivation of davana should be encouraged 
throughout India. 


Soap SHORTAGE ACUTE IN JAPAN 


Only about one-sixth of the 1947 de- 
mand for soap in Japan will be met, or 
20,000 tons of soap for agriculture and 
manufacture, including soap powders. 
During the current year, one piece of 
soap for both toilet and laundry purposes, 
weighing 50 grams, will be allotted to 
each family once every 3 months, and 
no further delivery will take place. 

Since importation into Japan of 
400,000 tons of fish oil from Korea and of 
soybean oil from Manchuria has ceased, 
use will be made of other oils, including 
14,000 tons of domestic oil; 5,000 tons of 
fish oil; 200 tons of rice-bran oil; 4,000 
tons of pupa oil; some whale oil; and 
24,000 tons of imported crude oil. 

Because soap is more necessary to the 
general health than edible oils, certain 
Japanese circles favor allocation of ma- 
terials to soap manufacturers. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION OF YARN AND PIECE Goons, 
CHILE 


Cotton-yarn production in Chile dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 averaged 
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nearly 666,700 kilograms (1 kilograin= 
2.2046 pounds) monthly, or about the 
same as during 1946, according to reports 
from trade sources. It is estimated this 
rate of production covers about 65 per- 
cent of present normal internal con- 
sumption. Present production, together 
with planned output of two new spinning 
mills expected to be in operation by the 
end of June, is expected to bring domes- 
tic production of cotton yarns up to 
about 9,440,000 kilograms in 1947. 

Current production, even if realized, 
indicates import requirements for cotton 
yarn in 1947 at close to 2,860,000 kilo- 
grams, to meet estimated normal con- 
sumption needs. Imports were 1,500,000 
kilograms in 1946, when they were 
limited by  world-supply _ shortages. 
Stocks of cotton yarns have been ex- 
tremely low, and the chances of increas- 
ing them during 1947 are problematical, 
owing to shortage of exchange. 

Production of cotton piece goods has 
been retarded, principally because of 
labor difficulties. Stocks are short and 
have been rationed out to clothing man- 
ufacturers and_ retailers. Operating 
weaving mills have been manufacturing 
only the most essential fabrics, and li- 
censed imports have been of the same 
category. 

Output of Knitted goods have been re- 
stricted to permit more yarn to reach the 
weaving mills, but stocks of knitted goods 
are still ample. 


Silk and Products 


HOME AND FACTORY PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Sericulture and silk production is car- 
ried on as a family industry in certain 
territories in Greece, including Soufli 
(Thrace) and certain villages of Mace- 
donia. In other districts, sericulture 
affords supplementary income when the 
silk is not used for clothing. About 60,- 
000 agricultural families are engaged in 
sericulture. 

Mulberry trees in Greece number about 
10,000,000, the green-leaf production of 
which is sufficient to feed the worms of 
about 100,000 boxes of silkworm seed. 
About 90 producers of silkworm seed are 
certified with and under control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. In 1946, ap- 
proximately 70,000 boxes of seed were 
produced, as compared with a prewar 
average of about 85,000 boxes, of which 
about 20 percent was exported to coun- 
tries of the Near East, including Iran and 
Syria. No seed has been exported since 
before the war. It is estimated that one 
box of seed produces about 40 kilograms 
of fresh cocoons. 

In most areas, and particularly in 
Thrace, frost has damaged the mulberry 
leaves, and hostilities in the northern 
areas hinder the picking of them. Asa 
result, it is estimated that only 30,000 
boxes of silkworm seed will be used out 


of an available total of 70,000 boxes. 
However, efforts are being made to obtain 
leaves from Turkey for use in Thrace. 

Unreeling plants in various districts of 
Greece number 35, with 2,000 tubs. Al- 
though installations could process about. 
6,000 metric tons of dry cocoons, the 1946 
cocoon crop amounted to only about 500 
metric tons, or 43 percent of prewar 
quantities. Lower production is antici- 
pated in 1947. 

Present estimated stocks of cocoons in 
the hands of producers total about 75,000 
kilograms, of which 60,000 kilograms are 
in the hands of Unions of Cooperatives. 
The remainder of the crop has been sold 
to the silk factories. 

The Greek silk industry in prewar 
years exported part of its goods, espe- 
cially to Egypt. At present the industry 
uses about 1,200 looms and employs about 
6,000 persons, mostly women. About 
500,000 yards of pure silk cloth and 
1,500,000 yards of silk mixed with rayon 
or cotton are produced annually. 

There have been no exports of silk 
since before the war, the entire produc- 
tion being consumed locally. In 1939, 
exports of cocoons and waste totaled 197 
metric tons, and silk and silk fabrics 35 
metric tons. 


SERICULTURE IN TURKEY 


Production of fresh cocoons in Turkey 
during 1946 was estimated at 2,400,000 
kilograms (840,000 kilograms dry co- 
coons). With the exception of about 95,- 
000 kilograms of dry, yellow cocoons from 
the Hatay region, the crop was composed 
of white cocoons. Forecasts for the 1947 
crop are favorable, with some 3,000,000 
kilograms of fresh cocoons anticipated. 

Stocks of cocoons, as of April 1947, 
were placed at approximately 25,000 kilo- 
grams. 

The local industry consumes practi- 
cally the entire cocoon and raw-silk crop. 
Current prices have been too high to 
permit any large-scale exports. There 
are about 2,500 automatic looms and an 
undetermined number of hand-operated 
looms in Turkey. 

The Turkish Government is attempt- 
ing to increase the domestic output. of 
silk by encouraging production in Thrace 
(European Turkey), where a decline has 
occurred. Measures are being taken for 
the improvement and increase of mul- 
berry trees and the preservation of the 
seed, or egg. In the Bursa region an air- 
conditioned warehouse has been built 
for the latter purpose. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
YARN AND FABRIC PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Production of viscose filament yarn in 
Chile during the first quarter of 1947 
amounted to 300,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Lebanon Opens Rail Line 
Linking Nakoura and Tripoli 


The 100-mile railway track from 
Nakoura to Tripoli was scheduled to be 
opened to private freight and passenger 
traffic during the first week in June, ac- 
cording to the Lebanese Director of Com- 
munications. The Damas-Hama et Pro- 
longements Railroad has been asked to 
manage this line, so that purchase of 
new rolling stock and establishment of 
special supervisory service by the Gov- 
ernment will not be required. The 
American Legation at Beirut reports 
that a grant of 500,000 Lebanese pounds 
has been made to the DHP for expenses 
incurred in putting the line into opera- 
tion. 

During the last week in May the road 
was opened for use by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, which is transferring a quan- 
tity of rolling stock obtained, according 
to press reports, from the UNRRA in 
Egypt. These reports state further that 
at least four locomotives and 200 freight 
cars have passed through the Lebanon. 

The Nakoura line has been placed 
under DHP administration for 9 months, 
and will probably continue so. Objective 
of the Lebanese Government is to put 
the road into immediate service to facil- 
itate entry of tourists from Egypt. No 
progress has been made in the expropri- 
ation of the private lands under the 
track, however. A special commission 
has the huge dossier under study, but 
it is understood that no one has beep 
paid. 


Truck Transportation 
Growing in Turkey 


Long-distance trucking is in operation 
in Turkey, with hauls being made be- 
tween Istanbul and points as far east as 
Diyarbakir. This run of at least a thou- 
sand miles is made in 3 days; this is a 
great deal faster than rail freight serv- 
ice, and the cost is said to be lower. 

According to the American Embassy 
in Ankara, the importance of truck 
transportation, not only as a means of 
relieving the overburdened rail system 
but also of providing cheaper and quick- 
er transportation, is recognized in Tur- 
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key. Consequently, the tendency toward 
greater use of trucks can be expected to 
continue. Many of the motor vehicles 
traveling the highways of Turkey are of 
United States manufacture. 


TWA Planes Cease 
Operations in Tripoli 


The Trans-World Airline (TWA» 
ceased its operations in Tripoli on May 
19, 1947, because of the pending with- 
drawal of the Air Transport Command 
from Mellaha Airport. 

The New York-Cairo planes of TWA 
now fly direct from Tunis to Cairo. Any 
cfficial or other travelers who desire to 
visit Tripoli can proceed from Tunis or 
Cairo by Air France; from Italy by RAF 
planes which reserve one or two seats 
for civilians; from Tunis, Malta, or Italy 
by chartered planes of the Cassar Coop- 
er Lines (Tunis) ; or by the bus line from 
Tunis. The Sabena Airline (Belgian) 
has transferred its stops from Tripoli to 
Tunis for servicing only, as that city is 
not a traffic stop for Sabena. 


Mexico Acts To Carry 
Out Public-Works Plan 


The Planning Commission named by 
the Governor of Jalisco, Mexico, has 
started its function of carrying out the 
public-works and _ civic-improvement 
plan recently authorized. According to 
the American Consulate at Guadalajara, 
the work has been divided into three 
classes: Indispensable and urgent; nec- 
essary; andconvenient. In the first cate- 
gory are the creation of an adequate and 
pure water supply and an adequate sew- 
erage system. Two American engineers 
are at present engaged in a survey of the 
water problem and the drainage system. 


Netherlands To Remodel 
Amsterdam Railway Station 


Improvements on the Amsterdam Cen- 
tral Station are being undertaken to fa- 
cilitate the departure of passengers, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Amsterdam. Both tunnel exits 
will be widened to twice their present 
size, and the stairs to the first platform 





will be removed. Future improvements 
under consideration include remodeling 
of the waiting room and ticket windows, 
and establishment of a cafeteria on the 
site of the first-class waiting room. 
Railroad construction in the Nether. 
lands is being hampered by the shortages 
of all kinds of materials. Construction 
of the proposed railroad over the Afsluit- 
dijk (the dike connecting North Holland 
and Friesland and closing off the Zuider 
Zee) has been dropped temporarily, as 
has the construction of an underground 
railroad from The Hague to Amsterdam. 
The first boat train from Amsterdam 
to Marseille since the war completed its 
journey recently in a little more than 24 
hours. It consisted exclusively of French 
rolling stock. Prior to the war, there was 
boat-train service between Amsterdam 
and Marseille in connection with the 
stop-over of Dutch vessels bound for the 
Netherlands Indies at the latter port 


Panama To Establish 
Board of Highways 


The Panamanian Minister of Public 
Works has announced that a Board of 
Highways will be instituted in the Min- 
istry of Public Works and that this Board 
will consist of the Minister of Public 
Works, the Comptroller General of the 
Republic, and an engineer appointed by 
the executive branch of the Government 


Spain Removes Restrictions on 
Use of Electric Power 


Restrictions on electric-power con- 
sumption in all parts of Spain have been 
removed, because of unsually heavy rain- 
fall during the first quarter of the year, 
which filled dams to overflowing 


Peruvian Air Line Signs Up for 
Service in Panama 


The Government of Panama and the 
Peruvian International Airways (PIA) 
have entered into a contract which au- 
thorizes the air line to establish, operate, 
and develop air services for the trans- 
portation of passengers, mail, express, 
and cargo within the territory under the 
jurisdiction of the Republic of Panama 
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Eight-Year Plan for Development of Broadcasting in India 
Approved by Government 


An Eight-Year Plan, which will form the first stage of the development of broadcasting in India, 


has 
plan 
was 

variot 


been prepared and approved by the Development Board. The general pattern of the post-war 
s of the Government of India is to draw up schemes for 5 years at a time. 
drawn up in the first instance for All-India Radio also, but, because of the wide demands from 
is interests and the foreseeable difficulties regarding equipment and staff, it became apparent 


A Five-Year Plan 


that this plan was not sufficiently balanced. It was accordingly decided to prepare an Eight-Year 


Plan, though at the moment only the finances for 


5 years have been taken into account. 


ciding the new stations to be opened in the Eight-Year Plan, the following considerations 
In deciding g e 


have been kept in view: 


(a) Demands of the linguistic areas hitherto unprovided with a service, and the importance of 
the language from the literary point of view and from the standpoint of the size of the population 


speaking the language. 7 
(b) Demands of the various Provinces. 


(c) Potentiality of the broadcasting center to bring in increased revenue. 

(d) Availability of program talent at the center or within easy reach of the center. 

(e) Importance of the center as an educational and cultural outlet. 

(f) Density of urban and rural population within the service area of the broadcasting center. 
(g) Density of villages and hamlets within the service area of the center which will determine 


its usefulness as a rural center. 


The main features of the Eight-Year Plan are as follows: 
1. Construction of studio buildings at Madras and Calcutta as well as provision of additional office 
accommodation and studio facilities at the existing broadcasting centers. 


2. Installation of eight high-power medium-wave transmitters for urban programs; 


Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and Delhi. 


two each at 


3. Installation of three 20-kw. medium-wave transmitters for rural programs: one each at Bombay, 


Calcutta, and Madras. 


1, Installation of two high-power and one 20-kw. medium-wave transmitters at Allahabad. 


5. Installation of 290-kw. medium-wave transmitters: 


one each at Karachi, Nagpur, Hezwada, 


Ahmedabad, Cuttack, Dharwar, Gauhati (or Shillong), and Calicut. 
For the purpose of administrative economy and convenience and to facilitate planning, five zones 


have been considered, taking into account linguistic, musical, and similar cultural affinities. 


Delhi, 


Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Allahabad, for which high-power transmitters have been provided, 


‘will be treated as zonal centers. 


The zonal centers as well as the following new centers will be 


completed or opened during the first 5 years of the Plan: Nagpur, Cuttack, Shillong (or Gauhati), 


and Ahmedabad. 


The Eig e lan has been approved by the Standing Advisory Committee attached to the 
The Eight-Year Ple PI g ‘ 


Information and Broadcasting Department of India. 


The new transmitters will be installed as 


and when necessary equipment and staff become available. 
The Government of India will not permit the broadcasting of commercial advertising, and no 


provision is being made as yet for television. 


In addition, private companies will not be allowed 


to set up broadcasting stations, and, unlike BBC, All-Indian Radio will not be turned into a public 


corporation by the Government, 








According to the American Embassy 
in Panama, the contract allows PIA to 
establish an international service and to 
effect special flights deemed necessary, 
subject to permits granted by the Minis- 
try of Government and Justice so that 
the necessary Measures may be taken in 
accordance with flight regulations. The 
company may engage in commercial air 
activities so long as these are not con- 
trary to interests of Panamanian air 
lines. 

The Government will grant to PIA the 
land needed for the construction of 
buildings to be used in the operation of 
the company’s activities at the Panama 
National Airport at Tocumen and at 
other airports throughout the Republic, 
and reserves the right to cancel the con- 
tract 6 months from the date of the con- 
tract should PIA fail to establish its 
regular air service within that period. 


Railway Construction Gets 
T< Pp ai it . T 

»p Priority in Norway 

The Roads and Railways Committee 
of the Norwegian Parliament has recom- 
mended top priority for new railway roll- 
ing stock and new rail projects over ex- 
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tension and modernization of existing 
lines. According to the American Em- 
bassy in Oslo, this recommendation, to- 
gether with reduction of the highway 
budget from 126,600,000 to 97,000,000 
crowns suggests a transfer of emphasis 
from highways to railway construction. 


Paris Imports Electrical 
Energy To Fill Big Demand 


Electrical consumption in the Paris, 
France, area is now 130 percent of the 
prewar rate, and is approximately that 
much greater than prewar consumption 
throughout the rest of France. 

The American Embassy in Paris re- 
ports that about 3,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electrical energy are imported 
daily from Switzerland and Germany to 
meet the demand. 


Automatic Phone System for 
Beirut Under Study 


British telephone engineers have been 
surveying the city of Beirut, Lebanon, 
on behalf of the Standard Telephones 
& Cables, Ltd., Cairo, for the prospective 
installation of an automatic system. It 


is understood that this survey is being 
made free of charge, without the ac- 
quisition by their company of any pri- 
ority right to make the actual installa- 
tion. 

According to the American Legation 
at Beirut, a similar survey was made by 
Egyptian engineers in Syria, and bids 
for an automatic telephone system were 
received in Damascus. 


Mexico O. K.’s Reduced Air- 


Express Rates on Foodstuffs 


The Mexican Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works has authorized 
Companhia Mexicana de Aviacién to re- 
duce rates on shipments of foodstuffs 
weighing 50 kilograms or more. The 
rate is reduced by 25 percent on ship- 
ments to the States of Campeche, Ta- 
maulipas, Jalisco, Sonora, Oaxaca, Sina- 
loa, Yucatan, Veracruz, Nuevo Leon, 
Chiapas, Tabasco, and the Territories of 
Baja, California, and Quintana Roo, as 
well as shipments to Habana and Los 
Angeles. 

The American Embassy in Mexico 
City reports that in authorizing the re- 
duction the Ministry took into account 
the fact that foodstuffs which have great 
demand in the interior can now be 
shipped by air without making the cost 
to the consumer prohibitive. In addi- 
tion, the product will arrive at its des- 
tination without spoilage which would 
occur if shipment were by land or sea. 

Companhia Mexicana de Aviacién has 
also asked for a permanent 50-percent 
reduction on the air-express rate for 
newspapers and magazines; however, 
this permission has not been granted to 
date. 


Madrid “‘Municipalizes”’ 
Streetcar System 


At the regular session of the Madrid 
(Spain) City Council of March 21, 1947, 
it was announced by the Alcalde that an 
agreement had been signed with the 
Madrid Streetcar Company (Sociedad 
Madrilena de Tranvias) providing for 
the termination of the contract of 1933, 
whereby the city and the company be- 
came partners in the operation of the 
city surface-transport lines, and for the 
purchase by the city of all lines now the 
property of the company. According to 
the American Embassy at Madrid, ap- 
proval of the contract termination had 
been given several weeks earlier by the 
council. 

The principal provisions of the dis- 
solving agreement are: (1) The abroga- 
tion of the contract of 1933; (2) the 
termination of the “mixed company” 
effective July 1; (3) the redemption by 
the city of lines which had not as yet 
reverted to it, payment to be based on 
average profits during the period 1939- 
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1946; and (4) the continued operation 
of all lines by the company, as the agents 
of the city, until the city is ready to auc- 
tion the concessions publicly, which it 
hopes will be by the end of 1947. At that 
time the company will, of course, have 
the same rights as any other enterprise 
to bid on the concessions but will receive 
no special consideration for its bid. 


Colombia Approves Funds 
To Extend Railway Lines 


The Colombian National Railways 
have available in 1947 almost 14,000,000 
pesos for extension of existing lines, in- 
cluding the following: Anza-Cartagena 
(4,300,000 pesos), Ibague-Armenia (3.- 
800,000 pesos), and Barbosa-Bucara- 
manga (2,000,000 pesos). According to 
the American Embassy in Bogota, con- 
templated projects for which no funds 
have as yet been made available include 
central shops, a new freight station, and 
a new passenger station, all in Bogota. 


Present Set-Up of 
BBC Transmitters 


For home programs the British Broad- 
casting Corporation has at present 50 
transmitters on 37 sites in Great Britain; 
of these 10 transmitters on six sites are 
in Scotland. In addition, six BBC trans- 
mitting sites in Great Britain are used 
for oversea broadcasts; none of these is 
in Scotland. 

The only BBC television transmitter in 
Great Britain is located at the Alexandra 
Palace in London. 


Faster Air Service for 
Bristol-Southampton Route 


The British European Airways plan to 
utilize larger and faster aircraft on their 
two-way daily air service between South- 
ampton and Bristol, according to the 
American Consulate at Bristol. The cor- 
poration is reported to have ordered 25 
Miles Marathons. These planes are tur- 
bine-powered, have a cruising speed of 
230 miles per hour, and can accommodate 
18 passengers. At present, de Havilland 
Rapides are being used on the Bristol- 
Southampton route, on which the flying 
time is 35 minutes as compared with the 
31-hour journey by train. 


New Thermal Power Plant To 
Serve Malayan Towns 


When completed, the large thermal 
electric-power plant now being con- 
structed near Klang, Malaya, by a lead- 
ing engineering firm in England will gen- 
erate 80,000 kilowatts. It will supply 
electricity to Selangor, Negri Sembilan, 
and Malacca. 

At the present rate of construction, it 
is expected that a total of 40,000 kilo- 
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All-Inclusive Tourist Vouchers Now Offered by 
Belgian Government 


The General Commissariat of Tourism, a dependency of the Belgian Ministry of ¢ ommunications 
has recently issued an all-inclusive travel voucher for tourists, according to information received 
from the American Embassy at Brussels. This is a further step taken by the Belgian Government 
to encourage the resumption of travel in Belgium by foreign tourists. 


The vouchers, valid through October 31, 1947, are good for 3, 7, 
entered the country and are issued in three classes providing for corresponding standards of tr 


or 14 days once the traveler has 


alis- 


portation, hotel, and meal accommodations. Generous lists of hotels and restaurants participating 
in the plan are printed in each voucher from which the traveler may choose. q 

Besides entitling the bearer to transportation on all trains during the period of its validity, the 
voucher includes passage to Ostend-Dover and return via Belgian State Marine Boats, free entrance 


to places of interest, recreational and entertainment privileges, as well as other 


features, 


Prices range from approximately $25 for the 3-day Series-B voucher to about $178 for the 14-day 


Series-A voucher. 


Special tourist visas may be obtained for approximately 50 cents upon application to the Belgian 


Consular Service. 


United States travel agencies may obtain complete information on the tourist vouchers by con- 
tacting the United States manager of Sabena Airlines, 55 East Tenth Street, New York City, who js 
acting as representative in this country for the Belgian Commissariat of Tourism. 





watts will be available from this plant 
within the next 3 or 4 years. 

Another large power plant to be oper- 
ated hydroelectrically is planned for the 
Cameron Highlands. When completed 
it will provide power for the towns of 
Perak, Pahang, and Selangor 


Cotton Situation in 
Hankow Area. China 


Cotton is not imported into Hankow, 
China, in any appreciable quantities, as 
the domestic product is considered satis- 
factory for the types of yarns spun and 
marketed in that region. Cotton yarn is 
distributed from Hankow to the interior, 
but little finds its way to eastern markets. 

Cotton spinning in the Wuhan area is 
at present concentrated in one plant, 
operating 60,000 spindles out of a total 
of 80,000 standing. Production is stand- 
ardized, with 44,000 spindles producing 
No. 20’s yarn alone. A second plant con- 
centrates on weaving and operates 150 
looms. Other mills in the area have been 
unable to resume production because of 
slow deliveries of equipment ordered 
abroad to replace that destroyed or 
removed. 


Panama’s Rubber Exports 


Exports of crude rubber from Panama 
in 1946 totaled 138 long tons, compared 
with 314 long tons in 1945 and 353 long 
tons in 1944. Value of the rubber ship- 
ments in the 3 years was $123,499, 
$305,606, and $322,425, respectively. 

The considerable decline in 1946 was 
due in part to cessation of the Rubber 
Development Corporation’s operations 
in Panama. 


Improper Invoices Bring 
Fines in Brazil 
In order to overcome 


stacles in trading 
States and Brazil, 


technical ob- 
between the United 
American exporters 





are urged to make sure that consular 
declarations on Brazilian consular in- 
voices are made out properly, according 
to word received here from the American 
Chamber of Commerce for Brazil. Fail- 
ure of invoices to conform with customs 
regulations invariably subject the im- 
porter to heavy fines, resulting in de- 
pressing effects on future transactions. 

While acknowledging that the obliga- 
tion to provide the correct consular dec- 
larations ‘‘rests with the importer,” the 
Chamber of Commerce Officials declare 
that a great deal of difficulty would be 
avoided if exporters would assist by doing 
the following 

1. Obtain the correct consular declara- 
tion for the customer by correspondence, 
if necessary, in cases where the customer 
neglects or fails to provide information 
on his own initiative. 

2. Make certain that the customer, in 
furnishing the declaration, has complete 
and accurate knowledge of the product, 
preferably from actual sample. 

In connection with this matter the 
Chamber of Commerce cites an incident 
concerning a small consignment of plas- 
tic bags in which the customer was fined 
for having made out the consular dec- 
laration incorrectly 

The exporters in New York had offered 
these articles according to the manufac- 
turer’s leaflet, describing them as “plas- 
tic bags with colored trim.” The cus- 
tomer, when ordering, extracted the 
consular declaration from this descrip- 
tion, assuming that these bags, includ- 
ing the trim, were all plastic. 

On arrival of these goods, however, it 
was found that the trim was made of 
silk. Hence a fine was imposed by the 
authorities. 

Of course, the error was made by the 
customer, says the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau, but greater familiarity by 
United States exporters with Brazilian 
customs-tariff regulations would have 
helped the customer a great deal. 
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International Trade Exhibition, 
Brazil 

An International Exhibition of Indus- 
try and Commerce as provided by a 
special decree-law will be located at 
Petropolis in the State of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. The concession for this Exhibi- 
tion has been awarded for a 10-year 
period to the Hotel Quitandinha S. A. 
The Quitandinha Hotel, beautifully 
located on the Serra dos Orgaos, at an 
altitude of 800 meters, is at a distance 
of 5 kilometers from Petropolis, a well- 
known summer resort near Rio de Ja- 
neiro. The exhibit area comprises ap- 
proximately 108,000 square feet, and it is 
contemplated that displays will be 
changed every 50 days. Tne Exhibition 
will be a kind of commercial] mart where 
industrialists and buyers will be able to 
It is expected to act as a powerful 
stimulus to Latin American industry 
which will find in this exhibition an in- 
technical and 


meet. 


centive to express its 
scientific progress. 

There will not only be domestic exhibi- 
tors, but participation of industrialists 
from foreign countries including the 
United States will be invited. The exhi- 
bition space, per exhibition period of 50 
days, will be leased at the price of 3,200 
cruzeiros per square meter. 


International Trade Fair. 
Vienna 


This semi-annual Fair will be held 
from September 7 to 14, 1947. Prior to 
the annexation of Austria by Germany, 
the semiannual Vienna Fairs were well 
known in Europe as offering an inclusive 
exhibit of handicraft and industrial 
products of the various countries of 
southwestern Europe. Since the end of 
the war, four of these fairs have been 
held on a curtailed basis, and have been 
devoted primarily to exhibiting sample 
lines of Austrian export items. 

The 1947 fall Fair, however, will feature 
exhibits from neighboring countries of 
Europe, and considerable interest has 
been shown in obtaining American par- 
ticipation. It is, of course, realized that 
Austria's financial position will not per- 
June 28. 
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mit the placing of sizable orders for 
American goods, but it is the feeling of 
the Government and the Fair manage- 
ment that Austria, which is now cut off 
from Germany, its former principal sup- 
plier of manufactured goods, will have 
to look to Western Europe and the West- 
ern Hemisphere for a large part of its 
future imports. 

Various Austrian sources consulted by 
the American Legation at Vienna have 
indicated that principal interest lies in 
the field of machine tools and machinery 
for woodworking, construction, food 
processing and packing, textile, plastic, 
and printing and reproduction industries. 
There is also considerable interest in 
electrical equipment, particularly house- 
hold appliances such as toasters, refrig- 
erators, deep-freeze units, and the like. 
Exhibits of passenger light and 
heavy trucks, and automotive accessories 
will be especially welcomed. 

Applications for exhibition space 
should be addressd at the earliest pos- 
sible date to the official representative of 
the Fair, Sanford de Brun, Austrian For- 
eign Trade Office, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
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American Exhibits in Palestine 


As announced in the March 8, 1947, is- 
sue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Palestine, 
Tel-Aviv, has expressed the desire to dis- 














Forthcoming Trade Fairs 


Announcement has just been received 
of the dates on the following fairs: 
Bari Levant Fair, September 15-30, 1947. 
Apply to Ente Artonomo, 
Fiera del Levante, 
Bari, Italy. 


Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, April 10-20, 1948. 
Apply to Foire Suisse d’Echantillons, 
Basel 21, Switzerland. 


Helsinki, Finnish Industries Fair, April 14-23, 


1948. 
Apply to Finland’s Massa, 
Helsinki, Finland. 
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play in its exhibition halls at Tel-Aviv, 
United States products of interest to 
Palestine industry. Information just re- 
ceived from the American Consulate 
General at Jerusalem states that con- 
sumers’ goods will not be shown and that 
the exhibit will be restricted to machin- 
ery, equipment, raw materials, and semi- 
manufactured materials. Since the floor 
space available is limited, those products 
requiring a considerable area should be 
represented by scale models and descrip- 
tive literature only. Interested Ameri- 
can manufacturers should directly con- 
tact the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Palestine, 13 Montefiore Street, Tel-Aviv, 
Palestine. 


International Fair, Ghent 


The International Fair of Flanders will 
be held at Ghent, Belgium, between Sep- 
tember 20 and October 4, 1947, under the 
auspices of the Belgian Minister of 
Economic Affairs and of the Mayor of 
the City of Ghent. The Fair grounds, 
which cover about 20,000 square meters, 
will be open to Belgian and foreign pro- 
ducers alike. One of the features of the 
Fair will be the International Brewery 
Salon which will be open on the occasion 
of the International Congress of the 
fermentation industry. American firms 
interested in participation either as 
buyers or as exhibitors should contact 
the United States representative of the 
Fair.—The American Merchandise Mart, 
411 Finance Building, South Penn Square, 
1416-18, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marseille International Fair 


The twenty-third International Trade 
Fair of Marseille, France, will take place 
from September 13 to 29, 1947. Marseille 
is one of the great ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, and it is expected that the Fair 
will attract many visitors from the 
French Colonies, the African Continent, 
the Middle East, as well as other coun- 
tries. American exhibits are solicited, 
and interested firms should immediately 
contact the official delegate of the Fair 
in the United States, Emile Garden, 15 
Moore Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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British Textile Industries 
Face Challenging Difficulties 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Impact of Fuel Crisis 


Meanwhile, the vexing fuel problem, 
which had been more or less general and 
persistent throughout 1946, developed 
into a full-fledged crisis in the early 
months of 1947 under the impact of the 
severest weather in decades, canceling 
out in large measure the small hard-won 
gains of 1946. During February and 
March, and well through the first part of 
April, the entire textile industry literally 
operated on hand-to-mouth supplies of 
coal. A 3-week ban on the consumption 
of electricity during February and early 
March further depressed activities in all 
sections. Some mills were able to sup- 
plement meager fuel supplies by burning 
old rubber tires, by spraying what coal 
they had with oil. Others managed to 
complete the conversion of boilers to 
oil-burning units; still others had to close 
down completely. 

By the end of February the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations 
estimated that more than 67 percent of 
the cotton-spinning machinery had 
stopped—40 percent through the coal 
shortage and 27 percent because of elec- 
tricity cuts—and that over 1,000 of the 
1,400 weaving sheds in the industry had 
closed. Output of cotton yarns fell to 
4,500,000 pounds in the week ended Feb- 
ruary 22, or about one-third of the 1946 
weekly average. Inasmuch as 15,000,000 
pounds weekly is the minimum needed to 
maintain current commitments to the 
home and export trade, this sudden and 
decisive setback cannot but have serious 
consequences in the months ahead. 

In the fabrics division, production 
dropped to 24 000,000 square yards weekly 
during February, compared with 36,- 
400000 yards in January and a 5-year 
peak last November of 43,500,000 square 
yards. 

Loss of production in the wool-textile 
industry as a result of the fuel crisis has 
been reliably estimated at the equivalent 
of 5 weeks of normal output, about 
18,000,000 pounds of tops, or, in terms of 
clothing, 4,000,000 suits. 

Rayon, also, received a serious blow. 
Total production of yarn fell to 13,- 
000,000 pounds in February after having 
reached a record total of 18,500,000 
pounds in January. On a daily basis 
the decline amounts to about 22 percent. 
Continuous filament (including nylon) 
was hardest hit, output amounting to 
only 6,300,000 pounds in February com- 
pared with 10,900,000 pounds in January. 


Some III] Effects May Linger 


It is unfortunate that this real “in- 
dustrial tragedy” came at a time when 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in Units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 

5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 
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all industry was entering upon a year of 
renewed hope that, with the combined 
efforts of the Government, employers, 
and employees, it might overcome many 
of its difficulties—at least to a degree 
where it could begin to contribute a rea- 
sonable quota to the country’s expori 
drive and provide more goods for the 
inadequately supplied home market 
Exactly what the long-term conse- 
quences will be cannot be foretold at this 


point. Fuel deliveries have now been 
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restored and has climbed 
back to approximately the January 
1947 rate, but the general feeling is that 
the worst effects will be felt in the export 
trade many months ahead 


production 


Vigor, Initiative, Manifest 


Beneath this somewhat troubled eX- 
terior, however, the heart of the British 
industry still beats with characteristic 
vigor. Research activities continue in 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


sop —Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
Aon York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
in New ¢ 


Compiled in th 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 


Pound 
Official 
I ree 

Frane 


Australia 


Belgium 


Canada Dollar 
— Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia-. Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Franc 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 


Escudo 
Pound 
Peseta 
Krona 
France 
Pound 
Official 
Free 


Portugal 

South Africa 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 


*averages of daily rates for that part of the year during 


e Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 
available 
quotation 


1945 1946 | May 1947 | June 13, 
(annual (annual) | (monthly) | 1947 
$3, 2280 
*3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 2091 
*. 0229 0228 0228 . 0228 
9091 9520 | 1. 0000 | 1, 0000 
QO49 9329 9195 9137 
* Q201 0201 | 0201 
* 2088 | . 2087 . 2087 
* 0197 OOS4 | . 0084 . OOS4 
3012 . 3016 | . 3016 | . 3016 
* 3793 3781 | 3776 3775 
3. 2346 3. 2263 | 3. 2220 3. 2218 
* 2018 | . 2016 . 2016 
* 0405 | (0402 . 0403 
3. 9905 1.0050 | 4. 0075 4. 0075 
* 0913 0913 0913 
*. 2586 | 2782 | 2783 
* 2336 2336 | . 2336 
| 
*4. 0350 } | 
*4. 0302 4. 0328 $4. 0274 | 4, 0272 


which quotations were certified, 





all fields, as do experiments with color, 
lighting, and the many mechanical in- 
novations brought into being by the war. 
Widespread application of technological 
improvements must necessarily be de- 
ferred until some of the more immediate 
and pressing problems of the day have 
been dealt with, but interest in indus- 
trial modernization, from the educa- 
tional as well as the mechanical stand- 
point, is unusually high. So long as this 
enduring faith in the future can be pre- 
served intact, there seems warrant for 
the belief that somehow these British 
industries will find the strength to carry 
them over the rough spots that appear 
to lie immediately ahead. 
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which cancels the specific rate of duty on 
imports of unground peppercorn from the 
United States, and substitutes for that duty 
the general rate of 10 percent ad valorem. 
Imports of this commodity from the United 
States had been subject to a duty of 4 
Shillings 6 pence per hundredweight. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payments Agreement Signed with 
France-——-A payments agreement between 
France and Uruguay was signed in Monte- 
video on September 17, 1946, and became 
effective 10 days thereafter. 

This agreement provides that all payments 
between Uruguay and the Franc Zone will be 
made in French francs. The Franc Zone 
consists of Metropolitan France (including 
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Corsica), Algeria, the French colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and Mandates, the condominium 
of New Hebrides, Syria and Lebanon, and the 
Principality of Monaco. 

Payments between the two countries will 
be made through a “Special Uruguayan Ac- 
count” in francs opened by the Bank of 
France in favor of the Bank of the Republic 
of Uruguay. Uruguay agrees to allow France’s 
indebtedness to reach the equivalent of 
6,000,000 pesos, converted at the rate of ex- 
change applicable to Uruguay’s major ex- 
ports (currently 1.28 pesos per 100 francs), 
without requiring any settlement. When the 
indebtedness exceeds this amount, Uruguay 
may ask for payment of the excess in quotas 
of a minimum of 5,000,000 francs in gold or 
dollars or in other currencies agreed upon 
by the parties. If Uruguay’s need for francs 
should exceed the balance in its favor in the 
Special Uruguayan Account, the French 
Treasury will advance up to the equivalent 
of 6,000,000 pesos. Both countries retain the 
right to buy back their currencies at any 
time. 

This agreement, which will remain in force 
for 3 years, is renewable each year thereafter 
by tacit consent and subject to cancelation 
at any time upon 6 months’ written notice. 

At the expiration of the agreement, the 
Uruguayan account in the Bank of France 
will be balanced against any credit extended 
to Uruguay by the French Treasury. If the 
final balance exceeds the equivalent of 
6,000,000 pesos or exceeds one-third of the 
total payments made by the debtor since 
the agreement entered into force, the credi- 
tor may demand settlement of this excess as 
in the case of excesses arising during the life 
of the agreement. 

Potatoes: Temporary Duty-Free Importa- 
tion Authorized.—Potatoes, whether for con- 
sumption or for seed purposes, have been 
authorized entry into Uruguay free of duties 
and surtaxes until November 30, 1947, accord- 
ing to decree of May 7, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 3, 1947. 

This decree provides also that the Bank 
of the Republic may import for the account 
of the State, free of duty and surtax, 7,000 
tons of potatoes for consumption and 3,000 
tons for seed. 

Potatoes imported for consumption must 
weigh a minimum of 60 grams each with a 


tolerance of 3 percent, and must be totally 
free from decay or other deterioration which 
would render them unfit for consumption. 

Seed potatoes must be accompanied by an 
official sanitary certificate issued in the ex- 
porting country, properly visaed by a consul, 
and must be subject to all the Uruguayan 
laws in force on vegetable sanitation. 


Yugoslavia 


Commercial Law Digests 


Establishment of Foreign Commer- 
cial Agencies Permitted.—The establish- 
ment of foreign commercial agencies in 
Yugoslovia is permitted by a decree of 
June 3, 1947, according to a telegram 
dated June 9 from the United States 
Embassy, Belgrade. Applications for 
permits should he addressed to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade which will, in gen- 
eral, control the activities of these agen- 
cies. Existing agencies must conform 
to new regulations issued by the Minis- 
try. 

Established foreign technical repre- 
sentations and commercial agencies are 
permitted to own and operate their own 
warehouses in Yugoslavia by a second 
decree issued on June 3. 
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Some stocks of domestic yarns have 
accumulated owing to the increased ca- 
pacity of one mill and the closing down 
of larger rayon weaving mills because of 
labor difficulties. Domestic yarns, how- 
ever, are not suitable for all types of 
rayon fabrics because fineness is limited 
to 100 denier. 

Production of broad woven fabrics 
during the quarter was small, and stocks 
rather low. Domestic production has 
hardly been sufficient to supply all de- 
mand. 

Production of rayon hosiery was slack 
because of the shortage of the finer 
grades of imported yarns. 


W ool and Products 
PRODUCTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The number of sheep in Czechoslovakia 
on January 1, 1946, totaled 510,000 (Bo- 
hemia, 167,000; Moravia, 55,500; Slo- 
vakia, 287,500), as compared with 643,- 
600 (Bohemia, 37,200; Moravia, 12,000, 
Slovakia, 484,400; Ruthenia, 110,000) on 
January 1, 1938. 

Production of wool (greasy basis) in 
Czechoslovakia (excluding Province of 
Ruthenia) amounted to 487,500 kilo- 
grams) (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) in 
1946, as compared with 525,000 kilograms 
in 1945 and 486,100 kilograms in 1939. 

Czechoslovakian sheep raisers are re- 
ported, at present, turning their wool 
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over either directly or through coopera- 
tives to small local spinners who still 
remain independent of the Czechoslo- 
vakian nationalization program. In the 
opinion of the trade, this type of com- 
mission work, conducted by farmers’ co- 
operatives with the assistance of small 
private mills, will continue for at least 2 
years, and it may be even longer before 
domestic wool in any quantities appears 
on the open market. 

Present stocks of wool are very small. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, IRAN 


The number of sheep in Iran for the 
year 1947-48 (Iranian year) is estimated 
at 13,190,000, as compared with 12,950,000 
in the year 1946-47. 

Production of wool from March 21, 
1946, to March 20, 1947, according to a 
revised estimate, totaled 13,400 metric 
tons, as compared with 13,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1945-46. Iran- 
ian wool production for 1947-48 is fore- 
cast at approximately 13,600 metric tons. 

Approximately 8,000 to 10,000 metric 
tons of wool are consumed annually, the 
carpet-weaving industry providing the 
most important outlet. The remainder 
is divided equally between the textile 
mills and handicraft consumption. 

About 5,450 metric tons of wool were 
consumed by the carpet industry from 
March 21, 1936, to March 20, 1937. Since 
that time consumption has declined, and 
for the corresponding period of 1946—47 
was eStimated at 3,700 metric tons. 

Iranian textile factories consumed 
2.954 metric tons of wool during the 
period March 21, 1945, to March 20, 1946, 
about the same level as during war years, 
but somewhat larger than prewar levels. 
The increase in the production of wool 
textiles in recent years is the results of 
the increased demand brought about by 
a reduction in imports. 

It is estimated that about 2,600 metric 
tons of wool annually go into the manu- 
facture of handicraft articles. 

Exports of raw wool from March 21, 
1945, to March 20, 1946, totaled approxi- 
mately 3,000 metric tons. 

Stocks of wool on hand, as of March 
21, 1947, were estimated at 8,300 metric 
tons. 

Iran imports small quantities of wool, 
mostly from Australia, for blending pur- 
poses. Imports during 1945-46 amounted 
to 166 metric tons; 194445, 2 tons; 1943- 
44, 394 tons. 


PRODUCTION IN PORTUGAL 


Production of wool in Portugal in 1946 
amounted to 6,600,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), of which 1,050,- 
000 kilograms was pulled and 5,590,000 
kilograms shorn, as compared with an 
output of 5,159,522 kilograms in 1945 and 
4.298.506 kilograms in 1938. Total wool 
production in 1947 is estimated at 
6,800,000 kilograms. 
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Statistical Decisions 


Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision—61l 
Title 15—Commerce 
Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
Commerce 
Chapter I—Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce 
Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


STATISTICAL REPORTS FURNISHED TO 
COLLECTORS 


Section 30.3 is amended to read as 
follows: 


Section 30.3 Statistical Reports Fur- 
nished to Collectors.—(‘a) The Bureau of 
the Census will supply each collector 
monthly with reports of imports into his 
district in the form of machine tabula- 
tions showing the entry number for each 
item imported with district, port, com- 
modity, country, etc., being in code num- 
bers. Information contained in these 
reports shall be for the Collector’s use 
only and shall not be disclosed to the 
public. 

(b) In addition, the Bureau of the 
Census will supply each Collector 
monthly with summary statistical re- 
ports of the imports into and exports 
from his district in the form of machine 
tabulations by commodities and coun- 
tries, with the district, commodity, and 
country being in code numbers. Infor- 
mation on these reports which are to be 
filed by Collectors may be made available 
to the public upon request. 

(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U.S.C. 
22, 601.) 

This decision is effective immediately. 

J. C. Capt, 
Director. 
JUNE 11, 1947. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision—62 
NOTIFICATION TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Instructions for Coding, Numbering and 
Forwarding Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions 


Paragraph 6 of Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decision 34 (September 23, 
1942) is amended to read as follows: 

6. The Statistical copies of the Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations must be for- 
warded to the Customs Statistics Sec- 
tion, Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of 
the Census, Room 432 Customhouse, New 
York 4, New York, immediately after the 
declarations have been stamped and 
serially numbered. Documents covering 
vessels which have cleared before noon 
of each day should be forwarded on the 
same day. In those cases where a bond 
has been posted to produce declarations 
within four business days after clearance 
of a vessel, export declarations produced 
before noon of the first, second, third or 
fourth business days after clearance 
should be forwarded on the day of re- 
ceipt. In the event that more than one 





day is needed for complete sorti 
stamping and numbering of export dee. 
larations for an individual vessel, deca. 
rations may be held up until the entire 
vessel sheaf has been completely assem, 


ng, 


bled. These declarations should how 
ever, be transmitted no later than One or | 
two days after the normal transmitt,) 


time. ‘(Section 30.28 F.C. S. R.) 
J. C. Capr. 
Director. 


JUNE 11, 1947, 
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Import Agency Opportunities 


41. France—La Tradition, 39, rue Chauye. 
lot, Malakoff (Seine), seeKs a representative 
in the United States through whom would 
be sold de luze editions, illustrated books 
(etchings, and in general all copperplate in 
black and in colors), and engravings. 

42. Italy—*L’Elettrica,” 9 via Andrea Doria, 
Turin, seeks a representative for automats for 
food and drinks. Firm states they can export 
six automats each month 


Export Opportunities 


43. Belgium—Ateliers C. de Patoul, 51, 
Avenue de Vanderaey, Uccle, Brussels, desires 
purchase quotations for flezible shaft cores. 

44. Belgium—Chaudfontaine Monopole, § 
A., Chaudfontaine, seeKs quotations for de- 
calcomania labels 

45. Belgium—Etablissements Louis Jespers, 
10 rue Montagne aux Anges, Brussels, seeks 
purchase quotations for printing presses and 
inks, bookbinders’ sewing machines, photo 
and litho transfer machinery 

46. Belgium—-Etablissements Paul & Co. 
S. A., 23, rue des Quatre Vents, Brussels, seeks 
quotations for ball and roller bearings, and 
steel balls 

47. Begium—Firme D. De Munck, 50 Kip- 
dorp, Antwerp, desires purchase quotations 
for wholesale quantities of insecticides and 
fungicides 

48. Belgium—Auguste Lambrecht, 1/-5 rue 
Bonne Nouvelle, Liege, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for drop hammers and presses, tapping 
machinery special steels, and stampings 
(large parts) 

49. Belgium—Antoine Leyssens-Vancan, 5 
rue Docteur Willems, Hasselt, seeks purchase 
quotations no wholesale quantities of good 
and best qualities of the following: Plastic 
fabrics, rubber or plasttc baby pants, baby 
baths (plastic), sponges, and other nursery 
items other than toys, and adhesive tape. 

50. Belgium—Maison Emile Cliquet-Suc- 
cessor J. Ghiny, 22 Avenue de Stalingrad, 
Brussels, desires quotations for small manual 
tools for jewelers, watchmakers, chasers, 
and goldsmiths 

51. Belgium—Sogecomex S. A., 37, Rue de 
Florence, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions on an exclusive sales-agency basis for 
all types of sewing and knitting needles 
(manual and machine), brass and steel pins. 

52. Belgium—Usines J. Persenaire, S. A. 
5-31, rue Carrette, Merxem/Antwerp, seek 
purchase quotations for large lots, in repeat 
orders, of white-oak staves for beer barrels, 
hand-split on the quarter Quality, first- 
class; free from sap or other defects, no 
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ie Sorting | coarse grain. Specifications: 134 inches 

‘XPort deo. thick; width, 3 to 6 inches; length, 18, 20, 22, >) Sr 

Se] inches. ; 

the Geel. “a Belgium—Valcke Fréres, S. A., 11, rue TR A DE M A R PP IC TIONS 
© entire gaint Georges, Ostend, desires purchase quo- - K A : j A 

ely Assem, tations with agency on a commission basis —_ 

uld, how. pa road-building machinery and equipment 


14N on such as mechanical shovels, and bulldozers; y mn 
| € or s as 

‘ansmj farm tractors. 

ransmittal and f 

v.) = 


54. Belgium—A Warmenbol, 7-9 Kleine 


Markt, Antwerp seeks quotations for ched- 
dar cheese (white or colored) in approxi- 


te mately 70-pound forms, manufactured from 
irer € eee seiasiii ‘ . te i ; bia ; , j Pe f - 
— whole milk with pol se ae _ Spain. The June 1, 1947, issue of the “Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Industrial, 
f - *tric-t¢ ots 
sire shipment 1n o} metric . ; * , rae ee 2 : rr ; eae ‘ e ; 
55. Colombia—Bernard van Hissenhoven, Madrid, contains the following applications for registration of trade names which 
arrera 5, No. 6-38, Bogota, wishes to pur- are duplicates or imitations of American trade-marks or names. Opposition must 
Carrera 5, N f : 
chase one or two fishing boats about 97 feet be filed within 2 months from the date of publication (July 31, 1947): 
ges i long, Diesel operated, from 200 to 400 hp.; 
E LEADs fishing gear; refrigerating equipment for use 
on board the fishing vessels, and also in the No Spanish name Intended to cover American name 
processing plant; a refrigerated truck about 
| 10-ton capacity; machinery to produce 3 tons 17, 326 Victoria Metallic curling hair pins Victory. 
of crushed ice daily. 175, 187 Addo Office machines, especially adding machines Addometer. 
, : ae asmusens Senner, 200, 602 Dumbo ‘Trade name for a toy store Dumbo (character), 
56. De nmal k—Th Rasmu . re oe ara tp Meer tape peal Dumb 
| Korser, desires purchase quotations for coat. 201, GS7 Nuevo Areo Electrodes and welding powders New Are 
litie | 57. Denmark Svendborgsund Proven & 201, 749 Impreg Varnishes [oat sor 
Ss aadevee . 7 »stehi ze, Je rg. , : Suess 
Baadeveertt A/S, Gl. Heste h cat —e —s 201, 972 Capitan All kinds of marine differential gears Capitol 
Chauy seeks purchase quotations for u ood for build- 202, 164 Dumbo Brushes of all kinds, combs, sponges, and soap holders_.| Dumbo character. 
s mens ing yachts. 202, 178 Inecto Hair coloring and similar hair preparation | Inecto. 
a 58. England—A. G. Farr and Co. Ltd., 143 22, 238 Protector {Paint for protection against acids and liquids, applicable [Protection. 
Ww . 7 ss i 3 S i t ‘Tlals. robecto. 
a nie Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4., seeks pur- 202, 270 Simplex Spray guns : | “Simplex 
sy ¢ avencyv . » > Hy Ow . . . . < » 
rplate in chase quotations and agency for canned a ned } Filtrox Filtering materials and machines, also filtering presses {ane 
S. meats. . " 7 ; 202. 418 er MetalsTof all kinds, alloys, ete., bearings and friction | brik 
ea Do 59. Italy—Casanova & Co., 7 Via Cesare 202, 419 "ac a parts Boas 
@ Doria, Battisti, Turin, desires to purchase $3,000 | 


mats for 


worth annually of books and magazines 
iN eXport . 


(technical books, current novels, and books 
on art) in popular and de luxe editions 





60. Italy—-Giulio Cavassa, 2 Via Meucci, the following teztiles: cotton, wool, and 80. Turkey—Elektrik Sarayi, Suphi Ibra- 
ad Turin, desires purchase quotations for raw mixed (no rayon) materials; knitted goods; himoglu ve Joseph Negrin, 423 Istiklal Cad- 
hides such as opossum and mink, in $5,000 infants’ shirts; handkerchiefs; towels; and desi, Beyoglu, Istanbul, seeks rpresentations 
oul, 51, to $10,000 shipments bed sheets. More detailed information on for eelctric-lighting fixtures. 
, desires 61. Italy—‘“Imper,” 38 Corso Vittorio commodities listed is available from Commer- 81. Turkey—Jul Oglu Marsel Blumenthal 
t cores, Emanuele, Turin, seeks purchase quotations cial Intelligence Division, Department of ve Seriki, 47 Hamidiye Caddesi, Istanbul, 
pole, § for 10 tons per month each of waterproof bi- Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. seeks representations for cotton textiles such 
for de. tuminous compounds for spraying machines 69. Canada—W. M. Pratt and Son, 224 Cale- as sheeting, drill, prints, and duck. 
or application by brush, and special varnishes donia Street, Stratford, Ontario, seeks repre- 82. Union of South Africa—Gilman & Co. 
Jespers, (acid-fast, anti-alkaline, anti-naphtha) for sentations for cotton goods; and silks for (Africa) (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 4077, Johan- 
S, seeks construction purposes men's ties, robes, and mufflers. nesburg, seeks representations for all kinds 
ses and 62. Kenya—Maherali, Ltd., P. O. Box 2, 70. England—William V. A. Ashley, Ivy of foodstuffs. 
photo Mombasa, desires purchase quotations for Cottage, Leatherhead Road, Great a 
new or reconditioned printing machinery; Surrey, seeks representations for tertiles, nov- . P 
& Co, , one each of printing cide 7/11, 10/14, elties, and fancy goods. Trade Lists Available 
5, Seeks 12/18 inches; cutting machine, 30 inches or 71. England—Western Import and Export . 7 e+ 
Ws, and nearest size Besies wi equipment complete Co., 11 Manor Parade, Harrow, Middlesex, The Commercial Intelligence Division 
with motors. seeks representations for hardware, bathroom has recently compiled the following 
0 Kip- / 63. Merico—Lic. Alfonso Cavazos, Galeana fixtures, chemicals, and textiles. trade lists of which mimeographed 
tations Sur 670, Monterrey, N. L., desires quotations 72. England- Seaways Marketing Ltd., 50 copies may be obtained by American 
es and from manufacturers of stenographer’s copy, Piazza Chambers, Covent Garden, London, nen he ~ seas 
and memorandum books. Also, interested in W. C. 2., seeks representations for laundry rms from this Division and from De- 
-5 rue school and office supplies soap. partment of Commerce Field Offices. 
quota- 64. Netherlands—-Handelsonderneming ‘‘La- 73. France—Editions Olivier Lesourd, 252, The price is $1 a list for each country. 
ipping tex,” Keizersgracht 302-304, P. O. Box 211. Faubourg Saint-Honoré, Paris (8eme), wishes 
npings Amsterdam, C., seeks purchase quotations to obtain agency in France for American Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Deal- 
from manufacturers of ladies’ hosiery. editors of books and publications, mostly on ers—Morocco. 
pan, 5 65. Portuguese West Africa—Henrique de technical questions about petroleum. Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
rchase Sousa e Noronha, Caixa Postal No. 147, Lu- 74. France—Reliure Industrielle L. Bon- gineers—Brazil. 
good | anda, Angola, desires to purchase machinery net-Madin, 29, rue Damars, Dreux (Eure et Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
-lastic for weaving fish nets from cotton thread Loir), seeks representations for cotton and Dealers—Philippine Islands. 
baby and cord linen book cloth, leather for covers, and Bakeries—Argentina. 
ursery 66. Union of South Africa—E. Schweickerdt products for goldening and impressing of Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
pe. (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 697, Pretoria, seek pur- book covers. Switzerland. 
-Suc- chase quotations for glass luster beads for 75. Italy—Boletti & Ronco, 26 Via Sacchi, Ceramic Manufacturers—Brazil. 
grad, surfacing motion-picture screens. Samples Turin, seeks representations for varnishes for Chemical Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
anual =| of beads desired by firm is available on a loan chemical, dyeing, and tanning industries. lands. 
asers, basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 76. Italy—Compagnia Generale Forniture Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, Industriali, 41 Via Bologna, Turin, seeks rep- Manufacturers—Argentina. 
le de | D. C resentations for abrasives and varnishes. Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
10ta- 77. Italy—Carlo Delpozzo, 66 Corso Re Um- Manufacturers—Chile. 
s for Export Agency Opportunities berto, Turin, seeks representations for auto- Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
edles : motive spare parts such as electrical equip- Manufacturers—Spain. 
pins. 67. Belgium—José Tinchant y Gonzalés & ment, spark plugs, and belts. Dairy Industry—Ecuador. 
. A, a Cie, S. A.. 19 Avenue Prince Albert, Antwerp, 78. Italy—Socoma, 15 Via Massena, Turin, Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
seek seeks exclusive representation for cigarettes. seeks representations for automobiles. porters and Dealers—Haiti. 
peat Firm is prepared to import 1,000,000 ciga- 79. Switzerland—Geiser & Co., Marktgasse, Medicinal and _ Toilet-Preparation Im- 
‘rels, rettes per month Langenthal, seek representation for Ameri- porters and Dealers—Netherlands. 
irst- 68. Canada—G. S. Lucas, 62 Bellevue Street, can firms manufacturing goods which could Motion-Picture Industry—Philippine 
no Guelph, Ontario, seeks representations for be used in Switzerland. Islands. 
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Motorbus Lines Com- 
panies—Ecuador. 

Naval-Store Importers and Dealers—Chile. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Brazil. 

Peper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Morocco. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—Turkey. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment 
and Dealers—Chile 
Rubber-Goods 

lands. 
Tanneries—Cuba. 
Tanneries—Turkey. 
Textile Industry—Greece. 
Textile Industry—Netherlands. 
Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Algeria. 
Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Greece. 
Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Netherlands. 
Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—New Zealand. 
Trade Journals—Argentina. 
Waste-Paper and Rag Importers 
Dealers—Newfoundland. 


and Transport 


Engravers, and 
Importers 


Manufacturers—Nether- 


and 





United States Trade With 
India Reaches Unprece- 
dented Levels 

) (Continued from p. 8) 


it has attempted to take all these changes 
into consideration. In doing so, it has 
faced such unpredictable factors as 
Britain’s ability to maintain its hold 
on world markets and the psychological 
tendency, once sterling becomes con- 
vertible, to shift some purchases to other 
than British markets. 

On the other hand, there are some 
indications that India may spend con- 
siderably more in the United States than 
it did in 1946. Its need for grain is such 
that it will most certainly make avail- 
able all the dollars required to buy its 
full allocation from this country. It paid 
more than $70,000,000 for grain and other 
foodstuffs in 1946, and expert advice in- 
dicates that this figure will not be re- 
duced in 1947. Its total imports from 
the United States in the first 3 months 
of the year have set a record of $95,973,- 
000." Under the new import policy the 
Government has indicated an intention 
to be much more selective than in the 
past in issuing import licenses for con- 
sumer goods, in order to concentrate the 
use of its dollars upon the purchase of 
capital equipment. Even so, there seems 
to be little doubt that its imports from 
the United States will exceed the value 
of those bought for cash in 1946, pos- 
sibly by a wide margin. 

On the Indian export side, the pros- 
pects are not equally bright. The United 
States could use larger amounts of Indian 
products than it can buy at the present 
time, and our purchases in 1947 will de- 
pend almost entirely upon the supply 


* According to preliminary U. S. export 
figures. 
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i ABLE 3. 


Commodity 


lotal 


Hides and skins, raw, except { 


urs 
Sheep and lamb slats, dry no woo 
Goat and kid skins, dry and dry 


Reptile skins 
Leather 


Reptilian and sharkskin leather 


Rough tanned leather 
Undressed furs 
Lamb-, sheep-, goat-, and kid 


Bristles, sorted, 
Pistachio nuts 
Cashew nuts 
rea 

Celery seed 
Pepper, unground, black 
Ginger root, unground, not 


bunched or pr 


Crude rubber 

Lac, crude, seed, button and stic 

Shellac, unbleached 

Kadaya (Karaya) and talka 

Cashew-nut-shell oil 

Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots 
Psyllium seed 

Lemongrass oil 

Sandalwood oil 

M yrobalans fruit 


Raw cotton, staple length under 114 inche 


Cotton waste 


innual 1938, 1945, and 1946 ° 


Valuc 


in thousar 


Quantity 
eUaNtie} of dollars 


1,000 pieces 


salted do 


do 


1,000 pieces : 
1,000 Ib 55 re 191 


1, OOS 


skin furs 


thousands 
1,000 It 
do 
do 
) 


i 
j 
kc 
10 
kt 


( 
( 
] 


died 
1,000 lb 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
ong ton 
s_ 1,000 It 


id 


United States Imports of Principal Commodities From India and Dy pendenete 


Quantity as pep. a 
centage of total 
United States 
imports 2 


1038 


| 1945 


eBERSAI= 


= 
s~ReooeoesS 2a eo uwee 


HD 


Jute and manufactures 
Jute and jute butts, unmanufactured__long 
tons 
cloth, ete. 
square yard 
1,000 sq. yd 
Jute burlaps, not bleached 1,000 Ib 
Jute bags or sacks do 
Hard vegetable fibers and manufactures 
Palmyra, piassava and palm leaf long tons 
Cocoa-fiber pile mats 1.000 sq 
Coir varn rs a" 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Carpet wool do 
Carpets, rugs, and mats 1.000 sq. ft 
Animal hair, unmanu I 1,000 Ib 
Sunn fiber do 
Matting and articles of cocoa fiber or rattan 
1,000 sq. yd 
Mica, total 1,000 Ib 
Films and splittings : do 
Precious and semiprecious stones and imitations 7 
Diamonds, cut but unset suitable for jewelry 
carats 


Jute agging for ~otton, gunny 
weighing 15 to 3 Zz. p 


1,000 tt 


Other precious stones, cut but not set 
Pearls and parts not strung or set . 
Synthetic precious and semiprecious stones 
thousands 
1,000 Ib # 
1,000 Ib 
pounds 


Manganese ore 
Ilmenite_. armies 
Musk in grain or pod 
All othér imports : 


1 Imports for consumption 1938; general imports in 1945 and 1946 
2 Percentages are based on quantity figures if quantity is shown, otherwiss 


390/199, 177/371, 
205/359, 386/437, 


1 | 


ae 3° 96 79 65 | 9 ra 


| 


¥1, OOS 


12. 099 


- 


-SESB SSSheSSR-R 


oneor -_ore ow~S Cor owuo rTOWwWw 


3, 491 3, 23 


BSES FF. 


789 


_ 
S 


| 


n value 


’ Figures include f. 0. b. values of reciprocal-sid commodities shipped to the United States as shown in the following 
table. These data reported by Lend-Lease Fiscal Operations of the Treasury Department, represent revised figures of 


reciprocal-aid commodities imported into the United States. 


[In thousands of dollars! 


Commodity Commodity 


Beryl 22 


2 Coir products 
Bristles _. . : 401 


Goat skins 


Burlaps =: 17, 390 Manganese 


‘ Less than Yo of 1 percent 
§ Includes cashew-nut oil. 
§ Clean content. 


1945 


200 
1, 236 


aD | 


1945 


1, 625 


Commodity Commodity 


Mica 
Pepper.- 
26, 656 


Rubber lotal 


? Industrial diamonds are usually included in this group, but since none are imported from India they are excluded 
from total diamond imports on which percentages are based. 


§ Includes semiprecious stones cut but not set 
* Manganese content. 

1° Percentage negligible, not computed. 

* Less than $500. 


situation and the application of India’s 
export controls. During the first 3 


months of 1947, India supplied the United 
States with goods valued at $69,447,500 ‘ 


‘According to preliminary U. S 
figures. 


export 


as compared with $68,420,000 in the like 
period in 1946. 

All things considered, it appears that 
1947 will be a year of prosperous and 
mutually advantageous trade between 
India and the United States. 
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nciegs 


89.4 
61.4 
44.8 


99.9 


6.3 
96.0 
83.3 

4.3 
26.0 
99.8 
100. ¢ 

3.5 
25.3 
48.6 
30.1 
100.0 


100.0 
45. 


58.2 
21.9 
90.7 


33.0 


wing 
res of 


uded 














